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CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE CABIN OF THE SKYLARK. 


Lia BOBTAIL was not particularly 

glad to see Captain Chinks when he 
boarded the Skylark, at her anchorage on the 
fishing-grounds. It seemed as though the 
captain had taken a great deal of trouble to 
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come down several miles from the village, 
probably hiring Prince to put him alongside 
the yacht. Yet he could not help thinking 
that the slight uneasiness which disturbed 
him was very absurd. He had permitted 
himself to hope that the owner of the Sky- ; 
lark would not claim her, or, at least, would 
not claim her till he had the use of her for a 
season, the longer the better; but he felt that 
he had no right to hope any suchthing. The 
yacht was a beautiful craft, and it was in the 
very height of the boating season. All his 
hopes, however, had been very vague, and 
were not founded on any reasonable basis. 
He had been considering the remotest of pos- 
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sibilities rather than the slightest probabil- 
ities. 

When Captain Chinks came on board, Bob- 
tail felt that he had come to claim the yacht. 
According to the general ‘‘ speech of people,” 
this man of a doubtful reputation was, more 
likely than any other person in Camden, the 
owner of the twenty cases of brandy. If he 
claimed the yacht, he must claim the smuggled 
goods at the same time. Of course Bobtail 
would be expected to keep the secret, and 
thereby become a party to the fraud. He was 
not prepared for this issue. He did not want 
the confidence of any smuggler. Whatever 
his own views of the contraband trade, he 
would not break any law of the land himself, 
however leniently he was disposed to regard 
others who neglected to pay duties to the cus- 
tom-house. He had always tried to be honest 
and upright, and he had a perfect horror of 
being anything else. 

‘* How's this, Bobtail?” said Captain Chinks, 
casting his eyes about him, as if to examine 
the parts of the yacht. ‘This is a fine 
boat!” . 

‘“*Tip-top, sir,” replied the skipper, wit 
proper enthusiasm. 

‘Some one up in the village said you 
picked her up adrift. Is that so?” 

‘*That’s so, Captain Chinks. I found her 
drifting out to sea, over near Blank Island. 
Does she belong to you, sir?” 

“To me?” exclaimed the visitor, with a 
slight start, which did not escape the observa- 
tion of Little Bobtail. ‘‘ What makes you 
think she belongs to me?” 

“*T didn’t say [thought so. Ionly asked you 
if she did. Captain Flipper, of the Islesboro’ 
packet, said you might know something about 
her.” 

“What made him think I knew anything 
about her?” 

‘*I don’t know that he did think so; only 
he said you came over from Islesboro’ with 
him this morning,” Bobtail explained. 

‘¢ What has that to do with it?” 

‘* Nothing, that I know of. Captain Flip- 
per said you knew about all the boats in these 
parts.” 

‘QO, that’s the reason he said I might know 
about her?” added Captain Chinks, appar- 
ently relieved by the explanation. 

‘Yes, sir, I suppose so. Now, do you know 
anything about her?” asked the young skip- 
per, forcing the question home. 

‘* Possibly I have seen her. I don’t know.” 

‘¢ Then she don’t belong to you?” 

** Why do you keep asking me that question, 
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Bobtail? Do you think I own her?” demand- 
ed the captain, rather sharply. 

“*T don’t think anything at all aboutit. I 
don’t know. I can’t tell by the looks of aman 
whether he owns this boat or not. I’m look- 
ing for her owner, and so I asked you the 
question.” 

‘‘Well, I- don’t own her,” said Captain 
Chinks, with more earnestness than Bobtail 
thought the occasion required; but he could 
not help suspecting, from his manner, that 
Captain Chinks knew something about the 
Skylark. 

‘*Do you happen to know who does own 
her?” continued Bobtail. 

‘*No, I don’t know anything at all about 
her.” 

The Darwinian had left his dinner when 
Bobtail did, and had come as far as the com- 
panion-way, where he stood listening to the 
conversation which took place while the par- 
ties stoad on deck. Captain Chinks had dis- 
covered Monkey’s presence only a moment 
before, and it was possible that his decided 
answers were called forth by the fact that a 
third person was near. 

“ Won’t you take a bite with us?” continued 
Bobtail, when he happened to remember that 


‘| he had not finished his dinner. 


‘“*No; I had my dinner just before I came 
from home; but I will go below with you,” 
replied Captain Chinks, following Bobtail into 
the cabin. 

The skipper and Monkey resumed their 
places at the table, and finished the meal. 
While he was eating, Bobtail related all the 
particulars of the finding of the Skylark, so 
far as the boat was concerned, but prudently 
repressed all allusion to the twenty cases of 
brandy. Captain Chinks appeared to be ner- 
vous and uneasy, though, as he did not own the 
boat, and knew nothing at all about her, Bob- 
tail could not see why he should be so. The 
dishes were cleared away, washed, and care- 
fully deposited in the lockers. Thecook-room 
was put in order, the cabin floor swept, and 
every article of furniture put in its place. 
Bobtail seated himself on the transom, oppo- 
site Captain Chinks, and wondered more than 
ever why he had taken so much trouble to 
visit the Skylark when she lay so far from the 
town. 

‘* What do you suppose this boat is worth, 
Bobtail?” asked Captain Chinks, as he 
glanced forward and then aft, as if to sur- 
vey the quality and capacity of the yacht. 

*“‘T’m sure I have no idea,” replied the 
young skipper. 
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‘“ They asked me twelve hundred dollars for 
one about this size in Newport last year,” 
addéd the captain. 

‘‘'That’s a big price for a boat.” 

‘* But it was three hundred dollars less than 
she cost her owner two years before. This 
don’t look like an old boat.” 

‘No; she’s nearly new. I looked into the 
run this morning, and the timbers and plank 
are as fresh as though she had just been built.” 

**T reckon she is a year or two old,” added 
the captain. ‘She isn’t worth less than a 
thousand dollars, though you may buy such a 
boat sometimes for half that money.” 

** Five hundred dollars is about all any boat 
of this size is worth down here.” 

‘* By the way, Bobtail, did she have any sort 
of a cargo in her when you picked her up?” 
asked Captain Chinks, in a careless way, as 
he raised and lowered the table-leaf in front 
of him, just as though he was more intent on 
ascertaining how the leaf worked than in ob- 
taining an answer to his question. 

This was a very important interrogatory on 
the part of the visitor, notwithstanding the 
indifference with which it had apparently 
been propounded; and Bobtail had been ex- 
pecting it. In spite of all the captain had 
said, and in spite of the fact that he had de- 
clared he knew nothing about the Skylark, 
our hero could not help connecting his visitor 
with the contraband cargo; perhaps because 
the captain was the only man in Camden who 
had the reputation of being concerned in this 
sort of business. 

‘*This is a pleasure craft, and wasn’t built 
to carry cargo,” replied Bobtail, who had al- 
ready decided how to meet the question. 

‘*That may be; but such boats do some- 
times carry a small cargo. For instance, you 
could put many thousand dollars’ worth of 
some kinds of goods in this cabin,” added the 
captain, still fumbling over the table-leaf, 
which seemed to be an inexplicable mystery 
to him, though it may be added in defence of 
a man of his intelligence, and a boat-builder, 
too, that he always built keel-boats, while the 
Skylark was a centre-board. 

‘I dare say she could carry a million dol- 
lars’ worth of gold or diamonds,” added Bob- 
tail, cheerfully, for he felt that his wily visitor 
was not getting much ahead of him. 

‘*Yes; but she might carry heavier goods, 
such as cigars, liquors, silks, and things of 
that sort, for it don’t take a great lot to be 
worth a thousand dollars. Did she have any- 
thing of this kind in her when you picked her 
up, Bobtail?” 
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‘*Why should any one think of carrying 
cigars and liquors in such a craft as this?” 
asked the skipper, laughing. 

“That wan’t exactly the question. I say, 
Monkey, won’t you go on deck, and see which 
way the wind is,” added the captain, turning 
suddenly upon the Darwinian, who was lis- 
tening to the conversation with his mouth 
wide open, and trying with all his might to 
discover what Chinks was driving at. “I 
reckon it’s hauling more to the southward.” 

*‘Sartin; I'll see,” replied Monkey, hasten- 
ing on deck through the cook-room. 

‘You don’t answer the question, Bobtail,” 
said the captain. 

‘¢ What makes you think there was any car- 
go in her?” demanded the skipper. .- 

“TI didn’t say I thought there was any: I 
only asked you if there was.” 

In spite of Little Bobtail’s indefinite opin- 
ions in regard to the moral turpitude of smug- 
gling, he had very decided views on the sub- 
ject of lying. He believed in telling the 
truth, though, like most other boys, I am 
afraid he did not invariably do so; but he al- 
ways felt mean and guilty when he told any- 
thing in the shape of a lie. In the present 
instance he had made up his mind either to 
tell the truth or to keep still, not only because 
it was wicked to tell a lie, but because, in a 
smuggling case in which the government offi- 
cers might soon have a hand, it might prove 
extremely dangerous. 

‘* Well, captain, I didn’t say there was any 
cargo in her,” answered Bobtail, cautiously. 

‘“‘T know you didn’t; but I want you to tell 
me squarely whether there was or not.” 

‘¢ Why do you want me to tell you?” 

‘*No matter why. I want you to tell me; 
that’s all.” 

‘‘The wind’s about nor’-west, Captain 
Chinks,” said Monkey, eenEng into the 
cabin from the cook-room. 

‘Tt hasn’t changed, then,” added the vis- 
itor, vexed at the return of the Darwinian, 
who seated himself near Bobtail, intent upon 
hearing the rest of the conversation. 

‘* No, sir, not a bit; it’s been nor’-west all 
day, andI don’t believe it’s goin’ to change 
afore night.” 

‘“‘T say, Monkey, I want some fish for break- 
fast. If you will catch me two or three, and 
dress them, I’ll make it all right with you.” 

Monkey did not like to lose any of the con- 
versation about the boat; but he reluctantly 
went on deck in the hope of making a trifle by 
the job. 

“IT want you to answer my question square- 
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ly, Bobtail,” continued Captain Chinks, re- 
turning vigorously to the charge, so vigorous- 
ly that the skipper was almost confirmed in 
his suspicion connecting his visitor with the 
contraband cargo. 

**T don’t say there was or was not any car- 
go in her,” replied Bobtail. 

‘* But I want you to say,” persisted the cap- 
tain, sharply and sternly. 

‘*Do you own this yacht, Captain Chinks?” 

‘*T don’t say whether I own her or not.” 

‘* And I don’t say whether there was any 
cargo in her or not.” 

‘¢ What do you mean, Bobtail?” 

‘*That depends upon what you mean, Cap- 
tain Chinks.” 

**T don’t understand you, Bobtail,” said the 
visitor, struggling to suppress his anger. 

“That’s just my trouble; I don’t under- 
stand you,” laughed the skipper. ‘I reckon 
we don’t understand each other at all.” 

‘“*T asked you a question, Bobtail, and I 
want an answer,” added the captain, bringing 
his fist down upon the table-leaf, whose mys- 
terious mechanism he had by this time fully 
mastered. 

“*T asked you a question, Captain Chinks, 
and J want an answer,” replied Bobtail. 

‘¢T don’t want any of your impudence, and 
I won’t take any of it.” 

‘**T didn’t mean to be impudent, sir.” 

‘* But you talk to me just as though I was a 
boy, like yourself. Now, answer my question.” 

‘*T hope you will excuse me, sir, when I say 
I can’t answer it. I mean to be respectful, 
sir.” 

‘You can answer it, Bobtail.” 

‘*T mean that, for certain reasons, I must 
decline to answer it.” 

**You must, eh?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘I didn’t think this of you, Bobtail. This 
morning I got you out of abad scrape. If I 
hadn’t done so, you would have been taken up 
for stealing that letter, which contained five 
hundred dollars. Now, you go back on me 
the same day,” added the captain, more 
gently. 

‘*I don’t go back on you, sir. If you own 
this boat, I’ll tell you all I know about her.” 

‘*T don’t say that I own her.” 

‘I know you don’t say so; and for that 
reason I can’t say anything more about her. 
You only told the truth about the letter.” 

“But I might have held my tongue, and 
I’m sorry now I didn’t.” 

After this speech, Little Bobtail had no 
doubt that Captain Chinks was a bad man, 
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and he felt the necessity of extreme caution in 
dealing with him. 

‘*I don’t see how you could keep still when 
Squire Gilfilian asked you ‘the question,” 
added Bobtail, in his simplicity. 

‘*If I had done by you as you are doing by 
me when I ask you a question, I should have 
kept still, ag you do.” 

‘But I don’t want to get any one into a 
scrape,” pleaded the skipper. 

** What do you mean by that? I only ask 
you to tell the truth, as I did for you this 
morning,” said the captain, in a coaxing tone. 

*¢ Squire Gilfilian owned that letter, and he 
had a right to ask aboutit. If you say you 
own this boat, I shall feel that I am perfectly 
safe in answering your questions.” 

“‘ Perfectly safe! Then of course there was 
a cargo in her,” added the visitor. 

“I don’t say there was. Have you lost a 
cargo, Captain Chinks?” 

The captain mused. To say that he had 
lost a cargo would be to acknowledge that he 
was a smuggler, and he could not trust the 
secret to a boy like Little Bobtail, who had the 
reputation of being an honest and truthful 
boy. If called upon to give evidence, the boy 
would tell the whole truth. He would rather 
lose both the cargo and the boat than be con- 
victed of smuggling. 

“If there was no cargo in her, you would 
say so, Bobtail; so I have no doubt there was 
a cargo in her,” continued Captain Chinks, 
after a silence of a few moments. ‘‘I take it 
for granted there was some sort of goods in 
her.” 

‘¢ What makes you think so, sir?” 

‘“‘T have a notion of my own on that sub- 
ject. If I’m not greatly mistaken, I saw this 
boat down to Bar Harbor. My idea is, that 
she went out to sea somewhere, and took a lot 
of goods from some fishing vessel, and tried 
to run them up to Camden, or some other 
port. I don’t say it is so, but it might be. 
Very likely some of those custom-house offi- 
cers got wind of the affair, and were on the 
lookout for the boat. Very likely the men in 
chargé of her abandoned her, and cleared out 
to save themselves.” 

**T wonder if they went over to Camden in 
the Islesboro’ packet this morning,” suggest- 
ed Bobtail, innocently. 

‘* What do you mean, you young villain!” 
cried Captain Chinks, springing forward over 
the table, and seizing the skipper by the throat. 
‘*Do you mean to say I’m one of them?” 

‘* Let me alone! ” yelled Bobtail, struggling 
to shake off. the hard gripe of the visitor. 
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Our hero had a hard fist, if it was a small 
one, and he used it vigorously upon the head 
and face of his assailant. He pounded so 
hard that the captain, holding him at a disad- 
vantage across the table and centre-board, 
was compelled to release his hold. 

‘*Tam not to be trifled with,” gasped Cap- 
tain Chinks, panting from his exertions, and 
smarting from the heavy blows which Bobtail 
had inflicted upon his face. 

‘Nor I, either!” yelled the skipper, seizing 
a spare tiller which lay on the transom. “If 
you put your finger on me again, I'll break 
your head!” 

‘* What’s the row?” shouted Monkey, rush- 
ing down into the cabin, his round eyes dis- 
tended to their utmost. 

**T don’t let anybody take me by the throat,” 
replied Bobtail, shaking his head, and adjust- 
ing his shirt collar at the same time. 

**Tt’s all right now, Monkey; go and catch 
your fish,” added ‘Captain Chinks, mildly, 
feeling that his wrath had got the better of 
him, and induced him to commit an impru- 
dent act. 

** It won’t be all right, if you put your hand 
on me again,” said Bobtail, still holding the 
spare tiller in his hand. 

‘*-You knew thatI came over in the Isles- 
boro’ packet this morning.” 

‘*T wasn’t thinking of you when I spoke,” 
muttered Bobtail, who for the first time saw 
the force of the suggestion he had made. 

‘*T was only supposing a case,” said the 
captain. 

‘*What? When you caught me by the 
throat? I don’t want you to suppose any 
more cases, then.” 

‘“*T won’t, Bobtail. Perhaps the men had 
run the boat ashore, and were looking for a 
place to hide the goods, when the wind blew 
her off, and sent her adrift.” 

‘Perhaps it was so; I don’t know,” an- 
swered the skipper, coldly. 

‘“If she had a cargo in her, what have you 
done with it?” 

‘*I didn’t say she had any cargo, and I’m 
not going to say anything more about it till 
the owner claims the boat. That’s the end 
of it.” 

Little Bobtail rose from the transom, and 
walked towards the companion-way. Captain 
Chinks looked very savage. He was evidently 
in a dilemma, from which he could not ex- 
tricate himself. 

‘*One minute more, my lad,” called the 
captain. ‘‘I may possibly come across the 
person who lost this boat.” 





‘*If you do, send him to me, and he shall 
have his boat, and—and—everything that 
belongs to her,” replied Bobtail, who was still 
full of wrath towards his late assailant. 

‘*But, you see, if she had any smuggled 
goods on board of her—” 

‘“*T didn’t say she had.” 

‘*You won’t understand me! I say ¢fshe 
had. Now, perhaps I can make a trade with 
the owner for you.” 

“I don’t want you to make any trade for 
me. Send him to me, and he shall have his 
boat. That’s all.” 

‘* But he will be afraid to expose himeelf. 
Now, suppose he should offer to let you keep 
the boat, if you would give up the goods, if 
you found any goods in her. IfI should hap- 
pen to find him, or to hear of him, shall I tell 
him you will make this sort of a trade with 
him?” 

‘No! Tell him he can have his boat, and 
everything that belongs to her. I’ve learned 
more about smugglers to-day than I ever knew 
before, and I wouldn’t touch one with a ten- 
foot pole;’and I wouldn’t make a trade with 
him to cheat the government. I don’t want 
to talk any more about it. I’ve got a sore 
throat now.” 

Having thus delivered himself, Bobtail went 
on deck, and ordered the crew to help him get 
up the anchor. In a few minutes the Skylark 
was headed towards the town. Captain Chinke 
remained in the cabin, full of wrath and dis- 
appointment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A CHANCE FOR BUSINESS. 


. Possisty, if Captain Chinks had not re- 
sorted to violent argument in carrying his 
point, he might have succeeded better. As 
Little Bobtail sat at the helm of the Skylark, 
he thought of the proposition which the cap- 
tain had made to him. It simply meant that, 
if he would give up the cases of brandy, he 
might keep the boat. It was a very tempting 
offer, and if he had not been smarting under 
the double injury to his throat and his feelings, - 
inflicted by his visitor, he might have consid- 
ered it. As it was, his only impulse was to 
have nothing further to do with such a bad 
man, a man who could be sorry that he had 
spoken the simple truth, and thus saved him 
from arrest for purloining the valuable letter. 

Though Captain Chinks had resolutely 
denied the ownership of the Skylark, and all 
knowledge of her cargo, Little Bobtail could 
not help believing that the captain was the 
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owner of both. He began to think that he 
had not acted wisely in removing the cargo 
to the garret of the cottage. His interview 
with the ‘‘ gentleman of doubtful reputation” 
convinced him that it was dangerous for him 
to have anything to do with such men. He 
wished that he had handed both boat and 
cargo over to the deputy collector of the port. 
Perhaps it was not too late to do so now. 

The wind was north-west, and the skipper 
had to beat up the harbor. As the yacht 
approached the wharf near the fish market, 
Captain Chinks came on deck. He seated 
himself on the trunk of the cabin, and seemed 
to be very much disturbed. Occasionally he 
cast a glance at Bobtail, as though he wanted 
to say something more to him. The bow 
of the boat was run up to the wharf, and 
Monkey was directed to “catch a turn” with 
the warp line on a post, which he did, and the 
skipper waited for his dangerous passenger to 
disembark. 

“Well, Bobtail, have you thought over 
what I said to you?” said Captain Chinks, 
as he rose from his seat. 

‘*T have thought it over, but—” 

‘This is a fine boat, and if you will only 
give up the cargo, you will own her, for 
nobody will ever claim her,” interrupted the 
passenger. 

‘*T haven’t said there was any cargo in her,” 
added Bobtail. ‘* You seem to know all about 
it. If you claim —” 

**T don’t claim anything,” protested the 
captain, zealously. 

‘Then it’s no use to say anything more about 
her. I’m not going to get myself into any 
scrape, and I won’t make any trade of any 
kind.” . 

‘*You are making a mistake, Bobtail. In 
my opinion, there’s something about this 
business that don’t appear on the face of it.” 

** That’s just my idea.” 

**T don’t know but you can make folks be- 
lieve that you picked up this boat, but I don’t 
think you can,” added the captain, with his 
teeth set, and with difficulty keeping down 
his anger. 

‘* It don’t make any difference to me whether 
they believe it or not,” replied Bobtail. 
‘*That’s the truth.” 

**You’ll find it will make a difference to 
you,” said the captain, as he stepped upon the 
wharf. ‘‘ Didn’t you go back to Squire Gilfil- 
ian’s office, after you left the letter there?” 

** No, I didn’t.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” replied Captain 
Chinks, shaking his head in a threatening 
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manner. ‘‘You overtook me down by the 
lime-kiln; so you got behind me somehow or 
other.” 

Captain Chinks went off muttering and shak- 
ing his head, and Bobtail could not imagine 
what he meant. So far as the lost letter was 
concerned, he felt that he had done his whole 
duty, and he was not disposed to worry about 
it; he wished his record in regard to the boxes 
was as clean. ; 

‘* Cast off, Monkey,” said he; and putting the 
Skylight about, he ran down to the deep wa- 
ter off the railroad bridge, where he anchored 
her. 

Monkey’s old dory had been towing astern 
during the trip, and after putting everything 
in order on board of the yacht, the two boys 
went on shore. Bobtail hastened to the cot- 
tage, hoping to find his mother there, for he 
wanted to tell her all about the situation, and 
obtain her advice. She had not yet returned. 
Ezekiel was just coming out of his spree, for 
he had drank all his liquor. He was ugly as 
sin itself, and began to abuse the boy again 
for ‘‘destroying his property.” It was not 
comfortable to stay in the house under such 
circumstances, and Little Bobtail walked up 
to the village. The Bay View House was at 
this time full of guests— people from other 
parts of Maine and elsewhere, spending a few 
days or a few weeks at the sea-shore. Camden 
has lakes, and mountains, and delightful 
drives, in addition to the attractions of the 
sea, and people who went there once were 
very likely to go there again. Bobtail walked 
up to the hotel, for the stage from Rockland, 
by which his mother would return, stopped 
there. 

‘¢ What boat’s that you have, Bobtail?” 
asked Mr. Philbrook, the landlord of the hotel. 

“The Skylark.” 

‘‘ They say you picked her up?” 

“Yes; I got blown off yesterday, and I 
found her adrift near Blank Island.” 

*“‘T see you are using her. There is a party 
here from Augusta that want a nice boat for 
to-morrow,” added the landlord. ‘‘ Can’t you 
take them out?” 

‘*T don’t know; the owner of the boat may 
claim her?” 

‘¢ But you ought to have the use of her for 
taking care of her, and you can make six 
or eight dollars a day with her just as well 
as not.” 

“She isn’t my boat, and I don’t know's I 
ought to let her; but I will see, and let you 
know in the morning,” replied Bobtail, as the 
Rockland stage drove up to the door. 
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Mrs. Taylor was one of the passengers, and 
her son assisted her to alight. She wanted to 
know how her husband was, and Bobtail gave 
her the information. As they walked towards 
the cottage, he told her all about the Skylark, 
and her suspiciouscargo. Ofcourse his moth- 
er was astonished; but fortunately her views 
in regard to smuggling were more clearly 
defined than Bobtail’s, and she gave him ex- 
cellent advice. She declared that she could 
not sleep a wink with all those boxes in the 
house. 

“You .must go to Squire Simonton right 
off, tell him all about it, and let him take them 
away,” said she, warmly. ‘* Why, we are 
liable to be sent to prison!” 

** All right, mother; I will do just as you 
say,” replied Bobtail. 

‘* Besides, Robert, if your father should find 
the boxes, you know what he would do,” 
added Mrs. Taylor. 

‘*T will attend to the matter right off, 
mother.” 

They reached the cottage, and after Bobtail 
had carried his mother’s carpet-bag into the 
house, he hastened to find Squire Simonton, 
who was the deputy collector of the port: On 
his way up the street, he met this gentleman, 
with another, whom he had often seen at the 
hotel. 

‘© We want to see that boat you picked up, 
Little Bobtail,” said Squire Simonton, with 
the pleasant smile which his face always wore. 

‘** T was just going up to see you about her,” 
replied Bobtail. ‘‘I want to ask you what I 
shall do with her?” 

‘*T don’t know that you can do anything 
with her. Perhaps you had better advertise 
her in the Camden and Rockland papers,” re- 
plied the squire. ~ 

Bobtail did not like to say anything about 
the boxes before the other gentleman; so he 
did not allude to them. At the steamboat 
wharf he borrowed a small boat, and conveyed 
them on board of the Skylark. 

‘“She is a fine boat — isn’t she, Hinds?” 
said the deputy collector, as they stepped into 
the standing-room. 

Mr. Hinds agreed that she was a fine boat; 
and then he commented upon her build, rig, 
and accommodations, as one who was perfectly 
familiar with boats and boating. He looked 

‘her over with a critical eye, and then expressed 
a desire to have a little sail in her, which the 
squire seconded; and Bobtail was always ready 
for a sail. In a few moments they were under 
way, with Mr. Hinds at the helm. As they 
sailed down the bay towards Rockland, Bob- 
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tail related the whole story of the finding of 
the Skylark, and both the gentlemen suggest- 
ed various theories in regard to her being 
adrift; but the hero of the adventure said 
nothing about the contraband boxes. He did 
not know that it was proper to do so before 
Mr. Hinds, though he was a jolly, good-na- 
tured gentleman. 

**You didn’t look into the cook-room — did 
you, Squire Simonton?” asked Bobtail, who 
was very anxious to tell the rest of the story. 

‘*I did not,” replied the deputy collector. 
‘**T will do so now.” 

Bobtail conducted him through the cabin, 
which was rather low for a gentleman of his 
eminent dignity, tothe cook-room, where they 
seated themselves’ on the lockers. 

“T should want a little more room in my 
yacht,” laughed the squire, as he tried to 
put on his hat, which the height of the apart- 
ment would not permit. 

‘*T didn’t tell you but ha!f the story on deck, 
sir,” said Bobtail. ‘I didn’t like to speak out 
before Mr. Hinds; but you are the deputy 
collector.” 

*¢ And Mr. Hinds is a custom-house officer,” 
added Mr. Simonton. 

‘¢O, is he? I didn’t knowit. Well, sir, I 
think there’s something wrong about this boat, 
and I want to tell you the rest of the story.” 

‘* What do you mean by something wrong, 
Bobtail?” 

‘*In the smuggling line.” 

‘¢ Then I think we had better let Mr... Hinds 
hear the story, for it is part of his duty to 
look up cases of this kind,” replied Squire 
Simonton, as he rose from his seat, and 
bumped his head against a deck-beam. 

When they were seated on the cork cushions 
of the standing-room, the deputy collector 
intimated that Little Bobtail had something 
to say, and the boy rose to explain. 

‘* When I picked this boat up, her cabin was 
half full of boxes,” said he. 

‘* Cigars?” said Mr. Hinds. 

‘*No, sir; I don’t know’s I had any business 
to open one of the boxes, but I did. It was 
full of bottles,” added Bobtail. 

‘* Brandy?” said the inspector. 

‘‘The bottles were labelled ‘Jas. HENNES- 
sty & Co. CocGnac.’” 

‘Just so; that’s brandy. How many were 
there?” asked Mr. Hinds. ~ 

‘‘Twenty boxes; and each box contained 
two dozen. The bottles were in a kind of 
straw casing.” 

‘*T know,” nodded the inspector. 
have you doné with them?” 


“What 
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‘*T didn’t know what to do with them. I 
meant to be on the safe side; so I hid them in 
my father’s garret.” 

‘¢ That’s a bad place for them,” said Squire 
Simonton, who was an earnest and consistent 
temperance man, and had labored diligently 
to reform Ezekiel Taylor. 

‘*My father don’t know anything at all 
about the matter.’ . 

‘* We must get them out of his way at once. 
I don’t know but it would have been just as 
well if you had emptied all the bottles into the 
bay,” laughed the deputy collector. 

“‘T thought of that, but I didn’t think the 
fishes would like it.” 

‘* Of course this brandy is smuggled,” added 
Mr. Hinds. ‘Don’t Captain Chinks know 
anything about it?” 

Bobtail related the particulars of his inter- 
view with the ‘‘ gentleman of doubtful reputa- 
tion.” 

‘*But the captain don’t claim the boat?” 
said Squire Simonton. 

‘He says she don’t belong to him, and he 
knows nothing about the cargo.” 

The two custom-house officials discussed 
the case at considerable length. As no one 
but Bobtail and his mother knew anything 
about the boxes, it was thought best to keep 
all knowledge of them from the public. The 
officers, in tracing out the guilty parties, could 
work better in the dark thanin the light. The 
following out of this case might expose a 
dozen others. Captain Chinks was very sly, 
and what was now suspected might be ulti- 
mately proved. The brandy must be seized, 
and removed to a safe place. 

‘** But what shall be done with the yacht,” 
asked Little Bobtail. 

“Nothing at present,” replied Mr. Hinds. 
“If we seize her, the game will be up at once. 
You may keep her and use her, Bobtail. I 
will appoint you her keeper, but you must not 
let any one steal her. The rascals may go on 
board of her at night, and sail her out of the 
harbor.” 

“OQ, I will sleep on board ‘of her every 
night,” replied Bobtail, delighted with the 
decision of the inspector. 

‘“*If any one claims her, let me know at 
once, and don’t give her up without an order 
from me or Mr. Simonton.” 

“Twill not.” * 


The Skylark returned to her anchorage, and 
the gentlemen were landed on the wharf. 


Bobtail went home. An arrangement had 
been made for the removal of the boxes, but 
the presence of Ezekiel Taylor seemed to inter- 
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fere with its execution. He was at home, 
sullen and ugly, and nothing could be done 
while he was in the house. But after supper 
he went out, shaking in every fibre of his 
frame, and hankering for a dram to quiet his 
nerves. ° 

After dark, Bobtail and his mother brought 
the boxes from their hiding-place, and put 
them behind a row of currant bushes, in the 
garden. Having informed the deputy collect- 
or where he could find them, he went on board 
of the yacht to sleep. After midnight the boxes 
were removed to the storehouse. _No one 
was the wiser, and Bobtail was glad to get 
them off his hands. 

No one attempted to steal the yacht that 
night, and the next morning Little Bobtail 
informed the landlord of the Bay View House 
that the Skylark was at the service of the 
party who desired to sail. With Monkey 
‘before the mast,” he gave entire satisfaction 
to the ladies and gentlemen who went with 
them. He placed them where they caught 
an abundance of fish, and then landed them 
upon Blank Island, while he made a chowder, 
and fried fish and potatoes for their dinner. 
The party took their meal in the cabin, and 
generously commended the cook. Before dark 
he landed them at the wharf. He charged 
seven dollars for boat and crew, by the advice 
of Mr. Hinds, which was cheap enough for a 
yacht of her size. 

‘‘ Now, Monkey, you have worked first rate 
to-day,” said Bobtail, when the party had 
gone. ‘Of course I mean to pay you.” 

‘¢I don’t ask any pay for helpin’ you, Bob,” 
grinned the Darwinian. 

‘* T want you every day when I have a job, 
and I shall pay you a dollar a day,” added the 
skipper; and he handed him the money. 

‘* A dollar a day!” exclaimed Monkey, who 
had never possessed a dollar in cash of his 
own in his life. 

‘‘Tsn’t it enough?” 

‘* By gracious! I should think it was!” ex- 
claimed Monkey, gazing with wonder at the bill.- 

‘¢Put it in your pocket then, and call it 
square for this day’s work.” 

Before the Skylark left the wharf Mr. Phil- 
brook appeared, and engaged the yacht for 
the next day for another party. Bobtail went 
up to the store at the head of the wharf, and 
expended a portion of his receipts for coffee, 
sugar, and other supplies for the yacht. It 
seemed to him, just then, that a great business 
was opening to him, and he was very anxious 
to give satisfaction to those who employed 
him. The bow-line was cast off, and the Sky- 
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lark dropped down to her anchorage. The 
deck was washed down, and everything put in 
the nicest order for the next day. 

** Don’t you think I ought to sleep on board 
with you, Bob?” asked the Darwinian, as 
they pulled to the landing-steps at the rail- 
road pier. 

‘* What for?” asked Bobtail. 

‘“*To help you if anything should happen. 
You might break adrift, or some vessel might 
run into you, and then there would be work 
to do.” 

‘*T should like your company very well; but 
don’t your mother want you in the house at 
night?” 

** The old woman don’t care where I am.” 

‘Don’t call your mother the old woman, 
Monkey. If you do, I can’t respect you.” 

‘* Well, I won’t, then,” replied the crew, 
opening his mouth from ear to ear in one of 
his cheerful smiles. ‘‘ She calls me Monkey, 
jest as other folks do. When I give her this 
dollar she'll be satisfied. Won’t she open her 
eyes some!” 

‘* You shall take her another to-morrow.” 

**T'll come right back when I give it to her. 
I s’pose you’ll have some of that bacon for 
breakfast in the morning — won’t you?” 

‘*Yes, if you like,” laughed Bobtail, who 











now understood that his crew wanted to sleep 
on board in order to get a better breakfast 
than he would have at home. 

They parted at the cottage, and Bobtail 
went in to see his mother and take his supper 
with her. For some reason which the son 
could not understand, Mrs. Taylor was un- 
usually sad and moody. Ezekiel was sober, 
for a wonder, and did not. appear to be so cross 
and ugly as he generally was when recovering 
from his debauches. Neither of them said 
much, and Bobtail wondered what had hap- 
pened. After supper he went out and split up 
the wood for the fire, and did other chores. 

‘What ‘can be done about it?” he heard 
Ezekiel say, as he paused at the door, after he 
had done his work. 

‘*T don’t know’s anything can be done,” re- 
plied Mrs. Taylor, gloomily. 

Then there was asilence, and Bobtail wentin. 

‘*What’s the matter, mother?” asked he, 
now Satisfied that some calamity impended. 

‘<T’m afraid we shall lose the house, Robert,” 
replied Mrs. Taylor. 

‘¢ Lose the house? How can you lose it?” 

**- You know there is a mortgage upon it for 
five hundred dollars. Squire Gilfilian wants 
the money, and says he must sell the place if 
it isn’t paid. He has been threatening to do 
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it for a good while, and to-day he has fore- 
closed the mortgage.” 

“T’ve been all over town to get somebody 
else to take the mortgage,” added Ezekiel, ‘‘ but 
I can’t find nobody. The place is wuth a 
thousand dollars of any man’s money; but 
business is dull, 4nd money’s hard, and I 
don’t believe ’twill bring more’n the mortgage 
under the hammer. I don’t know what I’m 
goin’ to do about it. I don’t see’s I can help 
myself.” 

Probably just then Ezekiel Taylor reproached 
himself for his idle and dissolute life, and real- 
ized that, if he had been industrious, and had 
saved his money, he might have owned the 
place with no encumbrance at the present time. 
It was about sunset, and Mrs. Taylor and her 
son seated themselves on the front door-step 
to talk over the impending calamity. 

‘* What vessel is that?” asked Mrs. Taylor, 
as a cloud of white canvas emerged from be- 
hind Negro Island. 

**Tt’sa yacht!” exclaimed Bobtail. ‘‘ There’s 
a P in her burgee. It’s the Penobscot, of 
Belfast. She belongs to Colonel Montague. 
I saw her go down the other day. She’s the 
finest yacht in these waters. I must go and 
see her.” 

Little Bobtail suddenly forgot all about the 
mortgage and the prospective loss of the cot- 
tage as he gazed upon the white sails and the 
beautiful hull of the Penobscot. She was a 
magnificent yacht, of about a hundred tons. 
She had created a decided sensation in the 
bay, and our young skipper had heard glowing 
accounts of her, which made him anxious to 
see her with his own eyes. Her crew were 
‘ hauling down her. gaff-topsails and her jib- 
topsail, and it was evident that she intended 
to anchor in the harbor. Her foresail was 
lowered, and then her jib. As she lost her 
headway, the anchor went overboard near 
where the Skylark lay. Bobtail began to 
move off. 

**T should like to see her, too, Robert. Can’t 
you take me out to her?” said Mrs. Taylor. 

‘¢ Certainly, mother; come along,” replied 
Little Bobtail: ‘‘ but perhaps they won’t let us 
go on board of her, for I see some ladies on 
her deck.” 

At the landing-steps they took a boat, and 
Bobtail pulled off to the yacht. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE PENOBSCOT. 


Litrte Bosratt could not help looking be- 
hind him occasionally, as he pulled the boat, 
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to observe the beautiful proportions, and the 
comely, tapering spars of the yacht. Beside 
the Penobscot, even the Skylark was nowhere. 

‘Well, that’s the finest yacht I ever saw!” 
said he, lying upon his oars, when he was 
near enough to take in the whole idea of the 
vessel. ‘‘She’s big enough to go around the 
world in, too.” 

**She’s as nice as anything need be,” re- 
plied Mrs. Taylor, with an indifference which 
was very provoking to the young skipper. 

She was looking at the people on the quar- 
ter-deck of the Penobscot, rather than at the 
symmetrical hull and the graceful spars. 
There were two ladies and two gentlemen. 
The old gentleman, seated near the wheel, 
with long silver locks, and of grave and dig- 
nified mien, was the Hon. Mr. Montague. 
His son, Colonel Montague, who had com- 
manded a Maine regiment during a portion of 
the war of the rebellion, was planking the deck, 
dressed in the uniform of the New York Yacht 
Club. He was quite as dignified as his father, 
though he was not forty yet. His wife was 
the elegant lady who sat on a camp-stool, 
gazing at the outline of the ragged mountain 
which rises near the village. The young lady 
of twelve or thirteen was Miss Grace Mon- 
tague, the daughter of the colonel. She was 
quite tall for her age, and looked very much 
like her mother. Mrs. Taylor was gazing 
earnestly at these people. 

Little Bobtail swung his boat about, and 
backed her up to the accommodation-steps. 
The sailing-master, who also wore the Yacht 
Club uniform, walked quietly to the ladder, 
shaking his head to intimate that no visitors 
would be allowed on board. As Bobtail, who 
was not good at taking a hint, especially when 
it did not agree with his inclination, did not 
suspend his movements, the sailing-master 
walked down the steps to the little platform. 

** We don’t allow any one to come on board 
to-night,” said he, shoving off the boat with 
his foot. 

“Is this Colonel ore 402 s yacht?” asked 
Mrs. Taylor. 

“cc It i is. ” 

‘‘Well, I want to see him.” 

**O, if you wish to see the owner, you can 
come on board.” 

Just at that moment a steward in a white 
jacket called the party on deck to supper. 
The old gentleman, Mrs. Montague, and her 
daughter descended the companion-way first. 
As the colonel was about to follow them, the 
sailing-master told him that the woman in the 
boat wished to see him. He stepped over to 
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the rail as Bobtail helped his mother upon the 
platform. 

‘*Do you wish to see me, madam?” de- 
manded the colonel, rather haughtily. 

‘* My son wants to see this yacht very much. 
He’s very fond of boats; and I thought I’d 
make bold to ask you if he might,” replied 
Mrs. Taylor; and Bobtail thought then that 
his mother had more ‘‘ cheek.” than he had. 

‘*You may come on board,” replied the 
colonel, very much to the astonishment of the 
young skipper, and apparently to the equal 
astonishment of the sailing-master. 

Bobtail went forward on the instant the per- 
mission was granted, leaving his mother to 
follow at her leisure; but she stood for a mo- 
ment talking with the colonel. The young 
boatman examined the Penobscot in every 
part except the cabin, which he was not per- 
mitted to enter while the family were at sup- 
per. It would take all the exclamation marks 
in a fount of type adequately to express his 
views of the Penobscot and her appurtenances. 
The sailing-master followed him in his per- 
ambulations above and below, and when the 
family had finished their meal, he conducted 
him to the cabin, and permitted him to look 
into the state-rooms. Bobtail had never seen 
anything half so magnificent, and he ex- 
pressed his delight and astonishment in the 
strongest language his vocabulary afforded. 

‘* Well, Robert, have you seen enough?” 
said his mother, when he returned to the deck. 

‘I bélieve I have seen her through. I 
thought the Skylark was a big thing before, 
but she’s nothing but skim-milk compared 
with this yacht,” replied he. ‘‘If I had such 
a yacht as this, I wouldn’t go ashore at all.” 

** Our people don’t go on shore much,” said 
the sailing-master, pleased with the enthusi- 
asm of the boy. 

‘*T suppose she’ll sail some —won’t she?” 
added Bobtail. 

‘She has logged fifteen knots in a fresh 
breeze.” 

‘* How far have you been in her?” 

‘¢ We have been down to Eastport and Mount 
Desert. We left Bar Harbor this morning, 
and shall run up to Belfast to-morrow evening. 
Next week we go to Newport, and up Long 
Island Sound.” 

‘“ That’s the life that suits me!” exclaimed 
Bobtail, with enthusiasm, as he walked aft to 
the accommodation-steps. 

Colonel Montague was smoking his cigar, 
and Little Bobtail thought he was gazing very 
earnestly at him; but when he returned the 
gaze, the dignified gentleman was - looking 
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some other way. He helped his mother into 
the boat, and pulled her to the landing-steps. 

** Do you know Colonel Montague, mother?” 
asketi Bobtail. 

**I used to work for him before you wag 
born,” replied Mrs. Taylor, looking over the 
water at the Penobscot. 

‘* He didn’t seem to know you,” added Bob- 
tail. 

‘*T haven’t seen him before for years.” 

‘¢T didn’t think he’d let us go on board.”’ 

‘‘T knew he would, if he recognized me.” 

‘* If he did recognize you, he was awful stiff 
about it. He hardly spoke to you, if you. did 
work for him before I was born.” 

‘*That’s his way, Robert. He is a great 
man now, and I s’pose he don’t make much of 
folks beneath him. But he’s a fine man, and 
I always liked him,” 

*¢ He may be a fine man, but he has a very awk- 
ward way of showingit. Why didn’t he shake 
hands with you, and look as though he had 
seen you before?” 

‘¢ That isn’t his way, Robert; and he is rich 
enough to do just as he pleases.” 

“I don’t believe he is rich enough to be 
hoggish,” added Bobtail, whose impressions 
of Colonel Montague were not altogether fa- 
vorable. 

‘‘ But he is a good man, and has a very kind 
heart. He will do almost anything for poor 
people.” 

“JT should like to sail in that yacht first 
rate; but I would rather go with somebody 
that isn’t so stiff as Colonel Montague. That 
sailing-master seems to be afraid of him, and 
daresn’t say his soul’s his own.” 

‘* Did you expect Colonel Montague to take 
off his hat to you, and treat you like a nabob?” 
asked Mrs. Taylor, indignantly. 

**T didn’t expect him to say anything to me; 
but if you used to work for him, I should 
think he would have spoken a civil word or 
two to you.” 

** And so he did. Hespoke to me when you 
were looking at the vessel; and he spoke very 
kindly to me, too.” 

‘*He went below in two minutes after you ‘ 
reached the deck.” 

‘‘ Well, his supper was waiting for him. I 
was only his servant, and I don’t expect great 
folks to take much notice of me; and you 
won’t after you have lived to be half as old as 
I am.” . 

Mrs. Taylor seemed to be entirely satisfied 
with Colonel Montague, and she walked home, 
while her son, who was not so well satisfied 
with the owner of the Penobscot, went off to 
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the Skylark, where he was soon joined by the 
Darwinian. At an early hour the captain and 
the crew retired, and doubtless slept very well, 
for they were up at sunrise in the morning. 
Monkey gorged himself with bacon at their 
early breakfast; and long before the hour ap- 
pointed for the party to come on board, the 
Skylark was ready for their reception, with 
mainsail set, flags flying, and the anchor hove 
up to a short stay. 

Monkey had a great deal to say about the 
Penobscot, and Bobtail described her cabin, 
state-rooms, kitchen, and forecastle while they 
were waiting. She lay only a cable’s length 
from the Skylark, and they could see all that 
was going on upon her deck. 

‘‘ That’s Colonel Montague getting into that 
boat,” said Bobtail, as the owner of the Pe- 
nobscot stepped into his barge. 

The boat was manned by two sailors, each 
of whom pulled two oars. Thecolonel seated 
himself in the stern-sheets, which were cush- 
ioned with crimson velvet, and took the tiller- 
lines in his hand. 

‘‘She’s coming this way,” added Monkey, 
as the barge moved towards the Skylark. 

In a moment she was alongside, and Colonel 
Montague, to the surprise of the skipper, 
stepped on board. He wondered greatly what 
had procured him the honor of a visit from 
such a distinguished man. 

‘¢ Good morning, my lad,” said the colonel, 
with a pleasant smile, which seemed to belie 
his conduct the evening before. 

‘¢ Good morning, sir,” replied Bobtail. 

‘*Good morning, sir,” added Monkey, ex- 
hibiting all the teeth in his head. 

Colonel Montague glanced at the Darwinian, 
and possibly debated in his own mind whether 
the crew of the Skylark was man or monkey. 

‘You have a fine little boat here,” added 
the visitor. 

‘¢ She’s a first-rate boat; but she ain’t much 
side of yours,” replied Bobtail, whose impres- 
sions in regard to the owner of the Penobscot 
were undergoing a rapid change. ‘ She’ll 
sail some, and she’s good when it blows.” 

*‘ And you take parties out in her?” added 
the visitor. 

‘* Yes, sir; I have one to-day.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid not, Captain Bobtail,” said the 
colonel, with a smile. 

‘¢*’m engaged, at any rate,” added Bobtail, 
who, if the colonel had not smiied, would have 
thought he was impudent to doubt his word. 

‘*-You must thank me for taking - your party 
away'from you. I found that some friends of 
mine at the Bay View House were to go in 
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your boat to-day; but I invited them to go 
with me.” 

** Well, sir, I don’t thank you for it,” said 
Bobtail, rather pertly. 

‘“* Wait a minute, my lad. They told me 
they had engaged your boat; and I promised 
to make it allright with you. They were to 


pay you seven dollars for the day. Here is 
seven dollars;” and the colonel handed him 
‘“*T suppose that will make it all 


this sum. 
right?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s handsome, and I am very 
much obliged to you,” answered Bobtail, 
warmly; and by this time he thought that 
the owner of the Penobscot was a prince. 

‘*Now, Captain Bobtail, if you would like 
to take a sail in the Penobscot, you may go 
with us, as you have lost your job for the 
day,” added Colonel Montague. 

“Thank you, sir; I should like to go first 
rate!” exclaimed Bobtail, delighted with the 
idea. 

‘* You may go on board with me,” continued 
the colonel. 

“TI will, sir. Monkey, you will lower the 
sail, and take care of the Skylark. Don’t let 
any one have her; and I will pay you just the 
same as yesterday.” 

The Darwinian was very well satisfied with 
this arrangement, and immediately began to 
consider what he should have for dinner, since 
the choice was left with him. The barge re- 
turned to the Penobscot, and Bobtail followed 
her owner on deck. Though the young skip- 
per of the Skylark was very democratic in his 
ideas, he did not presume to take a place upon 


‘| the quarter-deck with the family, but went for- 


ward, and fraternized with the sailors, all of 
whom, except the mates, were young men. 
Presently the order was given to set the main- 
sail, and Bobtail took hold of the peak-halyard 
to lend a hand. He worked well, and by his 
activity won the favor of his new companions. 
He did his full share of all the work, because 
he was not fond of idleness. The party came 
on board, and the order was given to get un- 
der way. 

** Clearaway the jib and flying-jib,” said the 
sailing-master. 

Bobtail ran out on the bowsprit, and, drop- 
ping down upon the foot-rope, was at the 
outer end of the flying-jib boom in an instant, 
clearing away the sail. 

‘*How smart you are!” said Miss Grace 
Montague, who was standing with another 
young lady of the party near the foremast, 
when he returned to the deck. 

Little Bobtail blushed like a girl, for he was 
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not accustomed to talking with such nice 
young ladies. 

‘Thank you, miss; but it don’t take more 
than half a day to loose a fiying-jib,” he re- 
plied. 

‘* But aren’t you afraid of falling into the 
water?” she asked. 

““O, no. I’m used to vessels. I sail the 
Skylark, which you see there,” replied Bob- 
tail, pointing to the little yacht. 

‘*That’s the boat we were going in,” added 
the other young lady. “Then you are Cap- 
tain Bobtail?” 

‘‘ Folks call me Little Bobtail; but I’m not 
captain,” answered the young skipper, blush- 
ing again. 

‘Run up the jib!” shouted the sailing- 
master. 

Bobtail sprang to the halyard, ungallantly 
turning his back to the young ladies. They 
looked at the short skirts of his coat, and he 
heard a silvery laugh as he took in the slack 
of the rope. Miss Montague and Miss Walker 
were very much amused when they discovered 
the origin of his name. 

The wind was fresh; the Penobscot went off 
like ‘‘ a thing of life,” and Bobtail enjoyed the 
sail exceedingly. She ran down as far as 
Owl’s Head, and then stood over towards the 
eastern shore of the bay. At one of the best 
places she lay to, and the party caught cod 
and haddock till they were tired of the sport, 
and then the yacht anchored under the lee of 
an island. The day was fine, and the excur- 
sionists desired to visit some of the islands in 
the vicinity. Both boats were manned, and 
went off in different directions, according to 
the fancy of those on board of them. Bobtail 
was permitted to occupy the fore-sheets of the 
one which carried Mrs. Montague and the two 
young ladies, for somehow he took great 
pleasure in looking at the latter, and wished 
they would be a little more sociable. This 
boat went to Blank Island, which has a high 
bluff on the east side of it, and all the party 
landed. The ladies and gentlemen ascended 
the steep side of the island, and reached the 
cliff which overhangs the sea. 

Bobtail followed them at a respectful dis- 
tance, while the sailors remained near the 
boat. From the bluff he looked.down into the 
little bay, where he had anchored the Skylark 
the night he picked her up. The cliff was 
about thirty feet high, and rose abruptly from 
the water, which was very deep at the foot of 
it, so that a large ship might have floated 
alongside the rocks. The party seated them- 
selves near the cliff, and were observing the 
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rolling sea beneath them, for a south-easterly 
wind was driving the huge waves into the lit- 
tle bay. It was a grand sight, and the two 
young ladies sat on the very edge of the preci- 
pice, watching the surges which beat and 
broke against the wall of rocks. 

*¢ Don’t go too near, Grace,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tague. 

“I’m not afraid, mother,” replied the young 
lady. 

‘‘ These rocks crumble off sometimes, Miss 
Montague,” added Bobtail, timidly approach- 
ing the spot. 

“There isn’t any danger,” answered the 
wilful miss. 

** Do you know what they call this place?” 
asked Bobtail. 

*¢ ’m sure I don’t.” 

‘* Lover’s Leap,” laughed the young skipper. 
‘‘ The story is, that an Indian girl came to this 
island, and jumped off this cliff, because her 
father wouldn’t let her marry the man she 
wanted.” 

‘Where did she come from?” asked ates 
Walker. 

** 1’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘Pooh! I don’t believe any Indian girl 
leaped off these rocks. It wouldn’t hurt her 
any if she did,” sneered Miss Montague. 

‘¢ But she would drown in the water,” 
gested Bobtail. 

“¢ Well, I don’t believe the story, because I 
think there are a thousand just such cliffs, 
and some Indian girl leaped off every one of 
them,” persisted Grace Montague. “I have 
seen ever so many ‘Lover’s Leaps’ myself, 
and the stories about them are nothing but 
stories.” r 

‘*Perhaps this story is true,” said Miss 
Walker, who was perchance more sentimental 
than her companion. 

‘¢T don’t believe a word of it. If the Indian 
girl wanted to drown herself, why should she 
come way out here, when she could find deep 
water enough near the shore.” 

‘Perhaps it was to get away from her 
friends,” suggested Miss Walker. 

‘¢ Perhaps it was, but I don’t believe it. If 
I wanted to drown myself, I could find a bet- 
ter place than this,” said Grace, rising, and 
standing on a loose stone close to the edge of 
the precipice. ‘If it were not for getting wet, 
I should just as lief jump off here as not;” 
and she swung her arms just as though she 
intended to take the leap. 

*¢Grace! Grace!” shrieked her mother, in 
frantic tones, as she saw her daughter demon- 
strating in this dangerous manner. 
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The young lady was evidently startled by 
the shrill tones of her mother. She swung 
“her arms back, as if she had lost her balance, 
and then went head first over the cliff. The 
loose stone on which éhe stood rolled back, 
and it was plain now that her foothold had 
been very insecure. 

‘¢Q, mercy, mercy!” screamed Mrs. Mon- 
tague, as Grace disappeared over the precipice. 

The poor mother rushed towards the cliff, 
and in her agony would have thrown herself 
off, if the ladies with her had not held her. 
Little Bobtail was appalled as he-saw Grace 
go over; but he believed in action rather than 
words. Kicking off his shoes and divesting 
himself of his bobtail coat, he made a grace- 
ful and scientific dive into the depths below. 
He was celebrated as a diver and swimmer, 
and really felt almost as much at home in the 
water as on the land. And this was not the 
first time he had dived over this very cliff. 
He had done so several times before for sport 
and bravado, and therefore we are not dis- 
posed to magnify his conduct on the present 
occasion. 

Miss Grace Montague had not added to her 
other accomplishments that. of swimming, 
which would have been a very useful attain- 
ment to one of such strong aquatic tastes and 
tendencies. She could not swim, and she did 
not attempt to do so. She only floundered 
and flounced about in the water, struggling 
madly and purposelessly in the waves. Our 
hero went deep down into the depths of the 
little bay, and when he rose he saw Miss 
Grace borne by the waves towards the wall of 
rocks., If she was not drowned, she would be 
mangled to death against the rocks. He struck 
out for her, and in a moment she was in his 
arms, or, rather, in one of his arms, for he 
threw only his left around her, in such a man- 
ner as to confine her hands in his grasp. 
With his head above the water, he swam to- 
wards the open bay, fearing the rocks more 
than the waves. 

With his heavy burden he found it impossi- 
ble to make any headway against the waves, 
which drove him fiercely towards the rocks. 
Gysace struggled violently, and this added to 
the difficulty of saving her. He buffeted the 
waves till his strength seemed to be all gone, 
and he feared that he should be obliged to 
abandon the poor girl to her fate. But the 
screams of Mrs. Montague ori the rock above 
induced him to renew the struggle with new 
vigor; but his feet touched the wall of rocks 
behind him. He rose and fell with the waves, 
but still he held his charge firmly under his arm. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE HYMN OF THE RAIN. 


BY MARY G- MORRISON. 


(Recited at the Annual Exhibition of the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, Boston, July, 1872.] 


ATTER, and fall, and splash, 
Drip, and scatter, and dash 

Against the window-pane. 
Shining as diamond bright, 
As fount in the morning light, 
Or shadowy as the night 

Comes down the summer rain. 
Strange, as it rings in my ears, 
With its sound of laughter and tears, 
A home of years ago it rears, 

And takes me back again. 


I think I am seeing them really to-night, 
My two old friends, as I saw them last; 
And their quiet home in this vivid light 
Seems all of the present, and none of the past. 


Not long ago, and I pray God still, 
The dear old man and his wife are there! 
As yet waves the willow, as now runs the rill, 
So still may the sun light their silver hair. 


Then oft when the rain had destroyed my play, 
I watched from their windows the bowing 
; grain; 
*Tis true that the rain on a summer day 
Will always bring them back again. _ 


Not rich, not poor; with work enough 
To keep contented. grateful heart; 

Life seemed for them no journey rough, 
But held its grief and them apart. 


Kind hearts they had, when on some soul 
The tempests of despair fell cold, 

Whose faith in man again made whole 
Will praise them when he, too, is old. 


Kind words and hands for children, too, 
And care the fevered sleep to lull, 

And thanks to Him who led them through 
A life so rich, so beautiful! 


So came their age, like garment fair, 
To give them softer, gentler light; 
So Time caressed their raven hair, 
And left it, where his hand passed, white. 


It has been told me that these two, 
Who seemed s0 little used to grief, 
Had been by her sad hand led through 
The fire whose wound brings its relief. 


One darling only all their life 
God in his unseen mercy gave, 

Whose erring hands, long still from strife, 
Are folded in a felon’s grave. 
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When death came to him, they were there; 
Their love could yet receive him ; 

Their lives have been one constant prayer 

The Father to forgive him. 


And so on hearts, as little lakes, 

The shallow waves the winds can throw; 
But ocean calms no tempest shakes 

Lie far, far down below. 


The pattering rain has shown this gleam 
Backward into my early past; 

But its lesson I keep in my future’s dream , 
Before me thus to the last. 


We stand at the door of an untried way, 
And into Fate’s changeful, unknown book, 
Into its darkness, or starlight, or day, 
We turn away, for we cannot look. 


The heartaches, the sorrows, we will not see, 
The thorn for the friend's dear cherished feet ; 
Or dreams of fame or love are free 
From intruding eyes on visions sweet. 


So we see the future with veiléd eyes, 

As we look at the night through the rain, 
And listening, its music seems to rise 

To a grandly-solemn strain: — 


Go to thy task with might, 

Heed not the stormy night; 

After darkness comes the light, 
After rain the sun. 

See that life’s showers hide 

In hardened soil of pride; 

Flowers springing side by side 
Prove thy victory won. 

See that life’s sun blind not 

Thine eyes to others’ lot; 

Boast not. It may shine hot, 
And droop thy head again. 

So, battling for the true 

All thy life’s journey through 

Shalt thou, ascending, too, 
Like the mists from rain, 

Unseen, unknowing rise, 

With kindly, earthward eyes, 

Up to God’s starry skies ; 
For only worth 

Sounds like that song to Him, 

Sung by the cherubim, 

Teaching thee, in echoes dim, 
To bring his heaven on earth. 


—_—__-¢-—————— 


—— It was an opinion of the stoic:philoso- 
phers that the sun was an intelligent flame 
proceeding from the sea. 


J 
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BY THOMAS POWELL. 


HOMAS W. KNOX was born in Pem- 
broke, N. H., June 26, 1835. Both his 
parents died before he reached his fifth year. 
An uncle then took charge of him till he was 
ten years old, when he was bound out to a 
farmer in Epsom for six years, attending com- 
mon school during the winter months. Be- 
coming tired of an agricultural life, he learned 
the trade of a shoemaker, at which he worked 
for three years. He then entered himself into 
a country academy, the expenses of which he 
defrayed by teaching school in the winter, and 
by giving lessons in penmanship to the schol- 
ars of the academy. In 1858, so rapid had 
been his progress, that he obtained the posi- 
tion of principal of the academy at Kingston, 
N. H., remaining there two years, and becom- 
ing very popular. In 1860 he resolved to see 
a little of the world, and went to Pike’s Peak 
gold region as correspondent for several east- 
ern papers. While there he edited, in con- 
junction with the late Albert D. Richardson 
and George West, a paper published at Gold- 
en City, Colorado, called the Western Moun- 
taineer. This journal, under the management 
of these three able men, gained considerable 
reputation as a spicy and well-conducted sheet. 
At the outbreak of the civil war, in 1861, he 
went to the scene of military operations as 
correspondent for the New York Herald, and 
was in the field for four years, being present 
at several most important battles, including 
Booneville, Wilson Creek, Pea Ridge, Mem- 
phis, the siege of Vicksburg, and many oth- 
ers. He was also engaged in the campaigns 
of Lyon, Fremont, and Curtis, in Missouri 
and Arkansas. He was likewise present at 
the siege of Corinth, and the other campaigns 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

In 1863 he made a general tour of inspection 
through General Pope’s Indian Department, a 
part which he performed with his usual dil- 
igence and completeness. The next year he 
resolved to turn cotton planter, and made a 
brief but unsuccessful attempt to cultivate a 
plantation in Louisiana. But the guerillas 
stole his mules, destroyed his property, killed 
his overseer, and frightened away his negroes, 
Colonel Knox himself barely escaping with 
his life through the swiftness of his horse. 

In the October of the same year he came to 
New York as agent for the Western Associ- 
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ated Press, where he remained for eighteen 
months. 

In March, 1866, he started to make the tour 
of the world, and visited California, Kam- 
schatka, North Eastern Siberia, the Ohotsk 
Sea, Amoor River, Mongolia, Chinese Tartary, 
Russia, and Europe. He returned in August 
of the following year, having travelled, in that 
comparatively short time, over thirty thousand 
miles, three thousand six hundred of which 
were in a sleigh, in the depth of a Siberian 
winter; two thousand miles in boats on the 
Amoor River, fifteen hundred on horseback, 
or in wheeled vehicles, or in sledges drawn by 
dogs. 

He has published a volume of his travels, 
with numerous illustrations, which has had a 
remarkably large circulation. 

Since his return he has chiefly resided in 
New York, contributing largely to the period- 
ical literature of the day. Besides his Over- 
land Through Asia, he has published Camp 
Fire and Cotton Field, an illustrated octavo 
volume of War and other Experiences. He 
has also ready for publication a novel of Sibe- 
rian life. 

Colonel Knox has a simple and vigorous 
style; he has admirable descriptive powers, 
his observation being at once exact and com- 
prehensive. He has the rare faculty of very 
happily blending instruction even when relat- 
ing the most exciting adventures. 

His Jersonnel is very striking, being six feet 
one in height, and weighing two hundred and 
ten pounds; but he is so admirably propor- 
tioned that his appearance suggests lightness 
and activity. His hair is black, and his eyes 
dark and piercing. He may be considered as 
par excellence the handsomest of our living 
authors. 

For the information of our lady readers we 
may add that he is a bachelor, and has, by 
dint of industry and perseverance, secured a 
handsome competence, 

He is very popular with the Zterat# of the 
day, and is the vice-president of the famous 
Lotos Club. 
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> COLORS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


N arranging flowers, ribbons, or dress, vio- 
lent contrasts should be avoided, or a same- 
‘ness. In forming harmonious contrasts of 
colors, it should be remembered that there 
are only three primary colors — red, blue, and 
yellow. From these arise the binary or secon- 
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dary colors, namely, orange, made from yel- 
low and red; purple, composed of blue and 
red; and green, composed of blue and yellow. 
These form contrasting colors to the primary, 
as the orange with blue, purple with yellow, 
and green with red. From the combination 
of these secondary colors arise three tertiary 
colors —olive, from purple and green; citron, 
from.green and orange; and russet, from 
orange and purple. These tertiary colors 
harmonize with the primaries, as they stand 
in relation of neutral tints to them, but are in 
harmonious opposition to the secondaries, 
from which they were combined. Red, bluc, 
and yellow harmonize with each other, and 
may be placed in juxtaposition; but purple 
should not be near red or blue, as it is com- 
posed of these two colors; for the same reason 
orange should not be placed next to yellow or 
red, or green next to yellow or blue, the rule 
being, that ‘‘no primary color should be 
brought into contact with a secondary color, 
of which itself is a component part, nor any 
secondary color brought in contact with a ter- 
tiary color of which it is a component part. 
In arranging colors, the secondary, tertiary, 
and neutral tints arising from combination of 
the tertiaries, such as brown, maroon, puce, 
slate, lavender, &c., should be used freely, and 
the primary colors in smaller quantities to in- 
crease the effect. If in flowers you lack the 
proper shades for procuring the necessary har- 
monies, and find two colors will not harmo- 
nize, separate them by white flowers. 





— Ivy can be trained around any picture- 
frame or mirror that is sufficiently large to be 
hung so that the top of the frame leans for- 
ward, the space between the frame and the 
wall is available for the receptacle for the plant. 
A pot or pan of zinc, of a wedge-shape, and 
of,a size to suit the space between the frame 
and the wall, can be easily made by any tin- 
smith, then fill with rich loam, and plant 
your ivy root in this. Then hang it behind the 
frame, and train your ivy around it. Rustic 
frames are the best in every way, as they af- 
ford better facilities for attaching the stems to 
the frames, and are more appropriate. - It must 
not be near a fireplace, but it may face a north 
or east window. Do not forget to keep the 
earth in the zinc case a little moist. 


—— IF you have pleasant reports of friends, 
which would give them pleasure, run quickly 
and gladden their hearts with the pleasant 
words. Never circulate reports that would 





give pain or cause a sigh; forget them. 
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ONLY GIRLS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER V. 


| Sse FOLGER came up the lane that 
afternoon with her sun-hat aslant on her 
head; in her cheeks a soft, red-brown flush, 
like the streak in some great golden pear 
when it is ripe to the core; her eyes just one 
wide sparkle of happiness — you could nothave 
told their colornow; they looked like tworound 
wells of golden light; her hair, of a dark, 
chestnut shade, with golden lustres, waved 
about her temples; and her dress was some 
airy sort of fabric that took to light flutters, in 
the swells of the breeze, almost as easily as 
the leaves overhead. 
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of that year; but there was no hint of frost or 
falling away anywhere. There were overflow- 
ing warmth, life, ripeness, in everything, in 
the great pasture-meadow on one side, with 
the cattle in the moist, lush grass, and in the 
great apple orchards on the other, filling the 
air with a fine, pure sweetness. 

Edith Folger would have been puzzled her- 
self to tell why she was so happy this after- 
noon. She had been off in the woods *‘ for a 
couple of hours, gathering flowers and things,” 
soft, green pencillings of ferns, and swamp-: 
pinks, and wild lilies that looked as though 
they had gathered and held the summer’s heat 
in their great flaming tubes, and bits of curious 
mosses and lichens, all heaped together in a 
bit of curiously woven rustic basket. 

She loves the cool, still woods, with all their 
mysterious twitter and rustle of sounds; the 
ripples of breezes, or sudden tide-like swells 


It was a summer afternoon, the very last one | of winds; the wide, solemn breadth and free- 
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dom; the laughters of little brooks that seem 
forever blundering and catching their breaths 
among the stones. She likes to sit still under 
some vast greenery of ash or chestnut, and 
imagine the branches are thearches and groves 
of some Gothic cathedral, or to go dabbling 
among the short, crisp grass, the sassafras 
thickets, and ferny hollows, hunting for all 
kinds of treasures. She never comes home 
without finding them, too, any more than 
those people who have eyes to see, go down 
to the shore when the tide is out, and come 
back without finding heir treasures, shells and 
sea-weed, with briny pungent scents clinging 
to them; and to crown ail, those delicate, 
wonderful sea-plants, that seem like'the ferns 
of Fairy-land. 

It is two years since Edith Folger stood in the 
front door and said good by to her cousin, when 
he set out for his tramp to Plum Point Station. 
Looking at her to-day, however, you would 
hardly perceive that she has grown a week old- 
er. Itis the same young, delicate face, with the 
sweetness which goes deeperthan the bloom and 
seems akind of ‘striking through ” of the soul. 

Edith Folger has come up here to Bayberry 
Hills, for a week or two, just to feast sense and 
soul with the beauty and blessedness of the 
country. Bayberry Hills is a thinly populated, 
old-fashioned town, a dozen miles from Aga- 
wam. It is a wonderful place, — at least Edith 
thinks so,— with its delicious old wood-patches, 
its slopes of pastures, and sea-like sweeps of 
meadows, its old-road-forks, too, that lead to 
great motherly farm-houses, and past crum- 
bling stone walls, and into such enchanting 
arcades of cool, green hollows. 

Edith felicitates herself every day, that she 
came here instead of going to some gay wa- 
tering-place, which would have swept her into 
the great orbit of parties and all kinds of 
fashionable dissipations. 

She has just had a week of perfect freedom, 
like the birds and the striped squirrels she sees 
darting in and out among the brambles. 

The old country hotel, too, where she has 
been stopping, with its wide, cool piazzas 
and its great airy chambers, belongs to a past 
generation. One of these days, perhaps, it 
will come out of its dear old shell, and take on 
the fine airs of a fashionable resort for city 
tourists; but it is not, thus far, infected with 
any intermittent heats of progressive ambi- 
tion. 

It stands broad, and pleasant, and homely 
behind the shades of its great black-heart 
cherries, where the birds wake up Edith every 
morning to a day full of blessedness, and 
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peace, and beauty; to a life a good deal like 
that old paradise where Eve lost her crown. 

There are other people staying at the hotel, 
nice, quiet, sensible people, some of them 
family acquaintances, who leave Edith to her 
own moods, and are not perpetually buzzing 
about and bothering her. 

Edith’s father comes up every night or two. 
He was afraid she would be lonely when he 
brought her out to this dead-and-alive old 
town. Edith has smiledtoherselfa good many 
times, as well she could, thinking of that 
groundless fear. 

Then such feasts of fresh cream and moun- 
tain berries, and bread that seems to hold still 
some old honeyed flavor of the mellow grain- 
fields, and cold chicken and crystal spring- 
water, that makes Edith think of old, wet, 
mossy rocks, and cool, fresh mint, growing all 
around. ‘*Papa, itis just food for the gods,” 
Edith says, once in a while, in a burst of 
enthusiasm, and her little ripple of a laugh at 
the end. 

So, going up through the lane to-day, with 
the summer’s glow and ripeness all about her, 
Edith hears suddenly the’sound of the stage-’ 
horn, the hills and hollows which have been 
waiting all day starting up now like haunting 
wood nymphs, seizing hold of the rounds, and 
shaking them back in sweet wonderful echoes. 
Edith stands quite still in the broad lane to 
hear. A few rods beyond it joins the high- 
way, and less than a quarter of a mile below, 
you can see the broad white piazzas of the hotel. 

Edith Folger likes immensely the sound of 
that old stage-horn, and the echoes that come 
rushing after it. These carry her back to the 
stories her dead grandmotherused to tell of life 
two thirds of acentury ago, of the work, and the 
frolics, and the gossip; and when the echoes 
faint, and fall, and fall among the hills, she 
thinks they are like tender, mournful ghosts 
of voices out of that old time. And so listen- 
ing with her sun-hat aslant on her head, and 
her willow basket of ‘‘ wood things” in her 
hands, the stage comes along, and the two or 
three passengers inside and the driver catch a 
sight of the girl standing there, and of the 
sweet upturned face. 

Edith Folger has the graces and airs of 
young-ladyhood at command, but she has put 
them all off at Bayberry Hills, and is as natural 
as the birds and squirrels which she watches, 
and that watch her in turn among the branches. 
So Edith Folger stands still, and looks up at 
the stage with a kind of childish curiosity, as 
it comes rolling and lumbering along. There 
are faces inside; that is about all she is con- 
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scious of, for her eyes meet the driver’s, and 
somehow they stay there till he is out of sight. 

‘Tt is curious,” murmured Edith to herself, 
as the stage rolls on, churning up a yellow 
mist of dust with every revolution of the 
wheels, ‘‘ but I have seen that face before. 
I’m sure I have,- somewhere.’’ 

It was a large, square, sun-burnt face, that 
stage-driver’s; he wore a straw hat, the rim a 
good deal spattered with mud from the hollows 
in the road, and a thin, brown coat, well 
enough in its way, and suited to his work. 

Yet Edith Folger had‘ seen in his intent, 
puzzled face, a half recognition like her own. 
“It is very funny,” she said it to herself, two 
or three times. 

Then Edith remembered that it was almost 
time for the train that stopped at the depot, 
two miles away, and which would probably 
bring her father, who would be set down at 
the door by the hotel carryall, the stage run- 
ning down daily from the up-hill country, into 
which the railroad had not yet been opened. 

Edith, coming out now on the highway, 
walked at a more rapid gait. On either side 
lay the wheat-fields sunning their brown 
reaches in the summer’s last light. There 
were stone walls with network of raspberry 
bushes, and ragged fringes of gnarled apple- 
trees. 

As Edith went on, there came up to her 
suddenly, without any link of association that 
she could find; yet she never thought of that; 
things go and come with all of us without 
our hunting up their causes and connections — 
the face she had seen two years before, look- 
ing over at her from the hedge. She saw it 
all—the strange, fierce look in the deep-set 
eyes; the pain there, too, which had haunted 
her so afterwards, and made an ache in her 
own heart. Then the talk with Rox all flashed 
back as clear as though it had happened yester- 
day; and then Edith remembered the letter 
he had written her on the cars, and the strange 
scene which had occurred on his walk to Plum 
Point Station. It was singular, too, Edith 


thought now, that she and Rox Coventry had 


never alluded to this matter. It was a mere 
oversight on both sides. They were not young 
people in whose lives very little was happen- 
ing. 
more or less; consequently a single incident, 
though it might be quite absorbing at the 
moment, sqon slipped into the background 
to make room for others. 

Edith had been immensely interested at 
Rox’s account of that odd interview on the 
road, but she had not seen him for some 


They had change, excitement, variety, 
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time after this occurred; and then there was 
so much else to talk about. She was so intent 
on all this, that she did not hear the sound of 
wheels to the right of her. In a moment 
the. carryall swept round into the highway. 
She was close to the hotel now; there was.a 
shout, ‘‘ Halloa, Edith!” and turning around 
sharply, she saw her father and Rox Coventry 
sitting there in the old vehicle, side by side, A 
few minutes later they were in the house, and 
Rox was relating, in his droll way, what asearch 
he had had after Edith, and how like some 
ancient knight he had followed her all the way 
from Agawam up to Bayberry Hills, in whose 
solemn depths she had chosen to bury herself, 
like some broken-hearted Ophelia, in a brook, 
he would like to say; only Rox declared that 
he had a tender muscle, that would twinge 
every time he came to making fun of Ophelia. 
He never had quite forgotten that handsome 
mooning Hamlet for treating her as he did. 
It was very funny the way Rox talked; all 
through flashes and ripples of Edith’s laughter. 

‘*Tam so glad you have come, Rox! Won’t 
we have grand times! Such wonderful places 
as I have to show you! Rockeries, and 
pineries, and glens, and deep cavern-like 
hollows, fair and odorous, where Titania 
might have built her throne.” 

‘* What a pretty fancy, uncle Bryant! She 
has drank the nectar of these hills, and they 
have made a poet of her.” 

Edith’s father laughed. ‘‘ QO, you children,” 
he said, ‘‘ how long do you suppose it will be 
before the hard, dull prose of life takes this 
pretty nonsense out of you?” 

He was used to their talk, and he enjoyed 
its flash, and sparkle, or sometimes its keen, 
blade-like glitter, but thought the whole was 
worth about as much as a handsome — soap- 
bubble! 

Edith was in a kind of seventh heaven of 
ecstasy now that Rox had ‘come, and went on 
laying plans for to-morrow in a rapturous 
fashion. He, too, is very little changed from 
the Rox we left two years ago, trudging down 
the railroad. Two monthssince he graduated 
at college, with a good deal of credit to him-. 
self. Everything has gone smoothly and 
gracefully with him; all this time, as of old, 
he takes it for granted that it always will. 
Yet he is silent, and looks at the brightness in 
Edith’s face with a kind of grave concern, 
while she is making her plans for the to- 
morrows. 

‘* Won't it be just perfect, Rox?” she ends 
her pretty flowery programme of woods, and 
rocks, and ‘ things.” 
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“It would be, Edith; only I must be off 
with Uncle Bryant to-morrow morning!” 

It all had to come out then. Rox was going 
out west on the plains,.up among the awful 
silences and eternal snows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. This was to be no picturesque summer 
holiday’s campaign among the Adirondacks, 
but a man’s strong, muscular wrestle with the 
great primeval forests and forces of creation. 

Rox wanted to mingle in the mad rush and 
joy of the buffalo hunt, to bivouac on the 
plains, to steep thirsty soul and sense in that 
intoxicating freedom of mountain, and wilder- 
ness, and prairie. 

There was no use of book-burrowitig while 
this sting and thirst were in his blood, Rox 
averred. What he must have now was the 
wild gallop of the plains; he must go to sleep 
at night wrapped in his bianket, with the roar 
of the wings in the old pines, and the tramp 
of the thunder overhead. He would come 
back after a while, in a year at most, and 
settle down to civilization and study again; 
but his mind was made up. He was to start 
in a few days with several of his classmates, 
who were to accompany him on this expedition. 

‘There was a savage inevery man. It must 
have its day,” Rox said, epigrammatically. 

Edith had listened to all this with a shadow 


growing into the brightness of her face. Rox’s 
programme shattered all her pretty flowery 


one; but she was a sensible girl. The hills, 
and woods, and all the wonder and beauty, 
would be waiting for her still. 

‘* Papa, what do you think about it all?” she 
asked, anxiously, when Rox had slipped out a 
moment. 

**T don’t more than half approve of it,” 
slowly smoothing his whiskers, which had 
gathered an extra touch of frost in these two 
years. ‘‘It strikes me the whole thing is a 
hair-brained adventure; but, then, every man 
must take his own life into his hands, and 
shape it according to the forces that are 
in him. This new, wild life will try Rox’s 
mettle. He isn’t old enough or steady enough, 
I fear, and may fall into bad company.” 

** Ah, papa, don’t! You make me shiver,” 
broke in Edith, with the impatient abruptness 
of a petted child. “If anything should hap- 
pen to Rox—” : 

But at that moment the tea bell rang, and 
he came back. 

After supper was over, they went out on the 
veranda, and sat there while a great yellow 
moon swung slowly up over the hills, and the 
earth grew beautiful and radiant with light, 
and yet it was not the light of the sun. 


_ us. 
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On the other side of the veranda Edith’s 
father talked politics and stocks with some of 
his friends. 

‘What are you thinking about, Edith?” 
asked Rox, at last. 

. She had been sitting very still, watching the 
stars as they slowly drifted — bright, golden 
points among the depths of blue. She turned 
now, and looked at her cousin, a little grave 
smile just unbending the line of her lips. 

*‘T was wondering what would happen be- 
fore you and I saw another summer moon 
come up among her stars, and gaze down on 
Ah, Rox, it is a terribly long way to the 
Rocky Mountains!” 

_ And a jolly time I mean to have of it, go- 
ing back to primeval things, and living after 
the pattern of old Father Adam. I doubt 
whether we have improved much on him. 
Don’t you think it will be glorious, Edith?” — 
getting up, and leaning his head against one 
of the pillars, where a mass of clematis hung, 
the dark-green embroidered thickly with its 
small, pale blossoms, like stars that have 
dropped from among their sisters overhead, 
and grown a little dim before they reached 
the world. 

“Yes,” — doubtfully, — ‘‘ I suppose it is glo- 
rious. Only so many things might happen, 
you know; and if any evil should come to you 
of any kind — O, Rox, I think that would 
break my heart!” 

Rox Coventry looked at the sweet face up- 
turned to him in the moonlight; the trouble 
and the tenderness there spoke to whatever 
was bestin him. He loved his cousin Edith, 
probably, better than anything in the world. 

““My dear little Queen Mab,” —this was 
one of the names he had given her when they 
were boy and girl together, — ‘‘ nothing harm- 
ful is going to happen to me. Don’t you let 
any absurd fears get to croaking in your sen- 
sitive little soul. Send them packing. Do 
you know,”— going with his fine instinct 
straight to the core of her words, — “‘ if I were 
about to go wrong, do anything that would 
make the devil have a chuckle over me, the 
thought of your dear little self would hold me 
back from all that?” 

‘*O, Rox, it does me good to hear you say 
that!” 

** Does it? Well, then, here goes some more 
to the same tune. If you were anything but 
my own cousin, Edith Folger, I should pro- 
pose to you one of these days, and if you re- 
fused me, and took some other man, why, I 
would just shoot him!” 

*O, Rox!” 
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Perliaps she flushed a little at that speech, 
but I am not quite sure of it. She was so 
honest and simple by her very birthright! and 
then the youth sitting there was just her 
‘*cousin Rox,” so like a brother to her, that 
she could hardly conceive of him in the rela- 
tion of a lover; but she laughed out a mo- 
ment later as the oddness of his speech struck 
her. 

Somebody, coming out on the side veranda 
at that moment, heard the laugh, that had in 
it some soft, clear sound of billows shaken by 
the winds. He turned and looked. It was the 
driver of the Bayberry stage. He had just left 
the dining-hall, where he had taken his sup- 
per with the “‘ hands,” and the sight of that 
great, golden shield of a moon drew him out- 
side. 

That intent, puzzled gaze, with which he 
had seen Edith ctanding in the lane that after- 
noon, came into his eyes again. Then they 
turned and rested on Rox. He gave a start; 
his jaws closed themselves tightly together. 
You could see that his brown face grew pale 
in the moonlight. He had recognized Rox 
Coventry. 

Once or twice the driver half drew forward, 
as though he was about to address Rox; then 
seeing how immersed he was in his talk with 
Edith, he dropped back again; but he kept on 
watching the two, his fingers working ner- 
vously together, his breath coming in short, 
excited gasps, until the tears came into his 
eyes; and overhead the moon looked down 
from her state in the skies, and pulses of wind 
throbbed and sank among the gleaming stars 
of the clematis; and at last, when the blur 
came into his eyes, and the figures grew dim 
before him, the stage-driver turned suddenly 
on his heel, and walked away; and Rox and 
his cousin, absorbed in their own affairs, had 
not so much as known he was there. 

They went on with their talk for an hour or 
two afterwards. It was to be their last one for 
a long time, as Rox must take the earliest 
down train in the morning. In view of this 
the talk was wonderfully grave, although every 
little while the old gayety would break through 
in a spray of class-line jests. Still this went 
down soon in a hush of sober speech. 

He made all sorts of fine promises to Edith 
of what he was to do. However, Rox Cov- 
entry was a brave, manly fellow. When he 
made a promise he felt his honor was pledged 
to it, like those old knights he was rather fond 
of quoting. He was standing just on the 
threshold of manhood; he was his own mas- 
ter; he had plenty of money; and the world 
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was all before him, to make of it what he liked. 
The horoscope looked very fair, and yet — and 
yet= 

After a while Edith’s father and some of the 
house guests came around to the side of the 
piazza where the cousins sat, and the talk be- 
came general. 

At last they all went into the house, and the 
moon and the stars had the night to them- 
selves. 5 

Not quite. On one side of the house, under 
the great, cavernous shadows of the black- 
heart cherries, broken into occasionally by 
long, stiletto shapes of moonlight, the stage- 
driver was pacing back and forth in a rapid 
way. He took off his hat, and wiped his 
forehead with a hand not just steady. 

‘*T knew it must be he with the first glance,” 
he murmured to himself. ‘*I should have 
known that face and that light, janty carriage 
of the head if I’d met themin Gibraitar. Bless 
him! How I longed to speak to him, and tell 
him— But I never could tell him all. A part 
of that must be a secret until we both get 
where all secrets are laid bare. Yet I should 
have liked to have taken his hand, and had 
him*smile on me once, as he did that day. 

‘“‘T knew, too, I’d seen that girl’s face be- 
fore, when I came on it in the lane. It looks 
as though it might have dropped right down 
out of the skies. How softly she spoke to me 
that day, and what a great pity there was shin- 
ing in her eyes, as they looked over the hedge 
at me! I answered her roughly, too, like a 
brute, when she only meant to do me good. 

‘¢ How strange it’s happened that we’ve all 
met here under the same roof! It makes me 
hold my breath thinking how different it all 
might have been, and there was only one mo- 
ment between. 

*¢ To-morrow I must see him, get a word, and 
that shake of the hands; and, if there’s time 
and a chance for it, I'll tell him what that 
twenty-five dollars did for me.” 

It was Keefe Bartlett, the stage-driver, pacing 
back and -forth in the shadowy depths of 
the great black-hearts, who had this talk all 
to himself. 

These two years have wrought a perceptible 
change in Keefe. Some inward force has been 
working outward with him. His limbs have 
knit themselves into firmer shape; his gait 
has improved; the old slouch is slowly drop- 
ping from his shoulders; he !ooks at least five 
years older; and his soul has got more and 
more into his face, and softened and moulded 
the homeliness there; the gray, deep-set eyes 
have an honest look when they answer you, as 
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they are always ready to do with their clear, 
open gaze. 

These two years have been chiselling out a 
good many things for Keefe Bartlett besides 
his face and figure. They have brought him 
into some very hard places, it is true; but no 
hour has ever closed around his soul its prison 
walls of despair; no madness has fired brain 
and heart, as it did that day when he sat by 
therailroad in the hollow and waited, to this 
day nobody but Keefe knows for what — no- 
body but Keefe Bartlett and — God. 

He has dipped into a variety of employments 
during this time; but no money that was not 
fairly earned has soiled that hard palm of his. 
He has sold papers on the cars, been porter, 
errand-boy, office-clerk; and one time, when 
he was in great straits, he remembered his 
old knack at entertaining the Agawam hands 
with little, homely, improvised comedies; and 
with the frici:idly advice of one of the applaud- 
ing crowd, Keefe actually went to the Bowery 
Theatre, and made an engagement on one of 
the minor parts in some old English comedy 
that happened to be having a popular run at 
the time. He succeeded so well in his part 
that it is altogether likely he would have made 
a further engagement, had not an opportunity 
to drive an express wagon turned up at this 
juncture. 

Keefe thought he was wonderfully in luck 
now, and had kept at this business a number 
of months, when it brought another chance in 
his way. This was, to take charge of the daily 
stage from Black Hawk Mountain, a favor- 
ite up-country resort, to Bayberry Hills, the 
distance between the two being a little less 
than forty miles. Keefe had passed most of 
these two years in the city; but he still had 
the old longing for broad, green reaches of 
fields, and springs by the wayside, and cool, 
sweet scents, and blessed silences of the woods, 
which had driven him away from the hot, 
stifling city, and landed him at last in the 
Agawam Cotton Mills. 

It was now about two months since Keefe 
had entered on this stage-driving. He enjoyed 
it vastly. Besides, it paid better than any- 
thing he had ever done in his life before. 
Then Keefe had an eye for scenery and the 
landscapes on the whole route, with their hill 
and river views, their farm-homesteads, and 
picturesque forks of roads, and great surging 
billows of woods, seemed waiting in glad pa- 
tience for the artist who was so long in com- 
ing. They could afford to wait — those hills, 
and fields, and woods of God! 

There was a point in the stage route from 
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which the distance to Creek Farm could hard- 
ly be more than three miles. Keefe never 
passed this place without thinking of the little 
girl with the thin, childish face, and the won- 
derful dark eyes, that searched him with their 
curious, wistful gaze; and he seemed to hear 
again the soft, lisping voice in the warm, 
brown twilights, as it said, ‘‘O, you area good 
man! I know you are a good man. Nobody 
could make me believe anything else of you.” 
He had heard those very words, with the catch 
and lisp in them, breaking into the dark and 
chill of many an hour of his life, and making 
warmth and glow there. 

Some day, when the chance offered, Keefe 
intended to go over to the old farm-homestead, 
and have a look at it all. He had akind of 
affection for the whole place — the wide, ample 
house, the great barn-yard, set in a green oval 
of orchards and pastures; and Keefe had a 
hope that he might find hanging on the big 
front gate, or leaning out of some window, 
the little girl with the freckled face and the 
wonderful eyes, which had looked up at him 
in such wild terror from out of the old well. 
If he should see her, — the little Bessie Staines 
that had kissed him good by that night, — 
he must go right up and speak to her; and 
Keefe forgot that in these two years she might 
have changed, like himself. 

So at last he came out from the shadows of 
the trees into that still, saintly moonlight; and 
there, because his heart was full with a rever- 
ent, overflowing gladness, Keefe instinctively, 
and for the first time in his life, took off his 
hat and thanked God. 

The next morning, when he inquired for 
Rox Coventry, he learned that he had left for 
the down train an hour before. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— HEEDLESSNEsS. Nine tenths of the sick- 
ness of children, and often of men and women, 
comes from heedlessness. ‘‘Q, mamma, need 
I change my boots? They are only a little 
damp,” we heard a little girl say; and her in- 
dulgent mother yielded her better judgment 
to her wilful child. That night the child had 
a cold, but Jersisted in going out the next day 
to slide, “‘only a little while.” In one week 
she died from diphtheria, as her cold was so 
aggravated it all settled in her throat. 

Every child should learn the daws of health, 
and remember a severe punishment generally 
follows if these laws are broken. 
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BY RICHARD MEADE BACHE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WE MOVE AGAIN. THE CAPTAIN BEHAVES 
QUEERLY, AND SLAMS THE DOOR IN OUR 
FACES. 


S™ months had passed away since we had 
moved into the rickety old house, when, 
my father’s affairs having looked up surpris- 
ingly, we had determined to move to a pleas- 
ant suburban residence which we had in view. 
The signs of our flitting must have been more 
apparent out doors than we had thought, for 
Miss Bobbins presented herself one morning, 
much before the usual hour of her calls, and 
said that she was sorry to see that we were 
about to move; she should regret our depart- 
ure ever so much, and must really do some- 
thing to help us through the work. My moth- 
er said that she had plenty of assistance, and 
could not think of putting Miss Bobbins to 
the slightest trouble. Miss Bobbins, however, 
was not to be denied. At least she would be 
allowed to move Mopsy; my mother could 
not think of refusing that, of intrusting Mopsy 
toaservant. ‘I'll take her,” said Miss Bob- 


bins, ‘‘ if you'll allow me, to my house, and 
in two or three days, when you’re all settled, 


bring her to you.” There was no getting rid 
of Miss Bobbins’s importunity on any other 
terms; so my mother consented so to get rid 
of her. 

At the appointed time Miss Bobbins arrived 
punctually at our new house, carrying the bas- 
ket specially devoted to the moving of cats with 
comfort, and formally delivered Mopsy to my 
mother. We induced hertotake off her things 
and stay to dinner, asonly my motherandI were 
athome. We had a right pleasant time, enter- 
tained by her harmless peculiarities, and she 
bade us good by with hearty good fellowship, 
inspired, perhaps, by gratitude, that amidst all 
our vicissitudes of fortune, one of her favorites 
taanaged to retain with us place and high favor. 

‘* Good evening, John,” said my father, that 
same evening, laying down his paper and 
greeting the captain as he entered the room, 
just after the tea things had been removed. 
‘‘What’s up? anything favorable?” 

‘I’m at the end of my tether,” replied the 
captain, moodily, seating himself. 

‘*Is that you, captain?” exclaimed my moth- 
er, entering at the moment, and shaking the 
captain by the hand. ‘I hope you’ve got 
good news.” 
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‘*No,” said my father. ‘ John was just tell- 
ing me, as you came in, that he was at the end. 
of his tether. But don’t be cast down, man; 
while there’s life, there’s hope.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” groaned the captain; ‘but is 
there life? I begin to doubt it.” 

My mother, talking against time, to divert 
the captain’s mind from painful thoughts, 
rattled on from one thing to another, until 
she remarked, — 

**O, captain, I wish you had come in an 
hour or two ago; you’d have seen Miss Bob- 
bins. She moved our cat here for us. O, 
you would have enjoyed her so much!” 

** She has drifted to cats,” said the captain, 
listlessly, and I’m going to the dogs.” 

‘‘Nonsense! It’s darkest always before the 
dawn,” said my mother. ‘* You’ll make your- 
self sick, just perhaps when you have most 
need of being well. There’s Mopsy now. 
She’s roaming about the house as though dis- 
tracted. She’s not used to her new quarters 
yet.” 

The captain’s eye at this moment lighted 
upon Mopsy entering. He leaped to his feet 
as if he had received a galvanic shock. 

‘Ts that your cat?” cried he, stepping back 
a pace or two. ; 

‘Why, captain, I didn’t know you were 
affected unpleasantly by cats,” said my moth- 
er, retreating and snatching up the cat, pre- 
paratory to carrying her from the room. 

‘* That's the cat,” shouted the captain, as 
my mother darted out of the room and closed 
the door behind her. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, John?” said my father, 
rising and laying his hand kindly on the 
captain’s shoulder. ‘*‘ Are you out of your 
wits?” 

‘¢ That’s the cat,” shouted the captain, “that 
I sent Celie, four years ago, from China;” 
saying which, he dashed his hat on his head, 
and rushed from the door and house. 

‘Dear George, what zs the matter?” in- 
quired my mother, returning just as the front 
door slammed. ‘‘Do you think he’s in his 
right mind?” 

‘*Why not? He said, just as he rushed out, : 
that he had sent that cat from China to Celes- 
tina,” replied my father. ‘*‘ Can Miss Bobbins 
possibly be Celestina?” 

‘‘ Impossible!” said my mother. 

‘‘ Impossible! ” echoed my father. 

‘* The cat’s of some strange breed, though,” 
put inmy mother. ‘‘ Miss Bobbins told me so. 
I don’t know much about cats, or perhaps I 
should have been more struck with it.” 

‘* One thing is certain,” rejoined my father; 
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*‘ the captain is off for Miss Bobbins’s. He'll 
find her at home, of course. I suppose, from 


your description of her, she never goes out in 
the evening. If he learns anything impor- 
tant, it’s not so far off but he might return to 
Let us wait up till late for 


relieve our minds. 
him.” 

Eleven, half past eleven, came and went, 
and no Captain Boggs. The rattle of stray 
carriages was anxiously listened to until it 
diminished to a distant hum. The footfalls 
of solitary passers died away in the distance. 
Twelve o’clock sounded from the neighboring 
clock. No Captain Boggs. ‘‘To bed,” said 
my father, pulling in and bolting the shutters, 
and closing the window. ‘‘I’ll go to his 
house the first thing in the morning.” 


CHAPTER V. 


MISS CELESTINA APPEARS AND TELLS HER 
STORY. 


THE next evening, when my father returned 
from town, he reported that he had gone at 
once, on his arrival, to the captain’s lodg- 
ings, and had found him absent. The family 
who kept the house said that they had heard 
him enter past midnight, but that as early as 
seven o’clock his room was vacant. To the 
restaurant at which the captain got his meals 
my father posted, and inquired if the captain 
had breakfasted there. One of the waiters 
said that the captain had snatched a hasty 
meal, and left the house immediately. Next, 
my father turned towards Miss Bobbins’s, but 
paused to reconsider his intention. Miss 
Bobbins’s house was in quite a distant quar- 
ter of the town, and business pressed. Then, 
too, he had never seen Miss Bobbins, and she 
did not know him, so far as he was aware, 
even by sight. Then, too, according to Mrs. 
Rupert, she was queer, and lived like a recluse, 
and he might put her into a twitter of nervous 
excitement, and, after all, nothing be gained. 
So my father changed his mind, retraced his 
steps to the captain’s lodgings, and there left 
a card with the servant girl, to be handed to 
the captain immediately on his return. On it 
he had written, ‘‘ Meet me here at five, and 
come out and dine with us.” 

At five my father was punctually at the cap- 
tain’s door, making inquiries for him, to which 
the girl replied, ‘*‘ He’s not been home yet.” 

‘There is no cause for anxiety,” said my 
father to us, after giving an account of his 
failure to find the captain. ‘‘The captain is 
certainly not insane. Atthe worst, it is a case 
of mistaken identity. All cats are pretty 
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much alike to our uneducated eyes, but they 
might not be to others; least of all one sent 
from a distant land by a man to his lady-love. 
If the cat is the cat, how could Miss Bobbins 
have got it? Just as we got it. As a gift. 
Then Celestina must have lost it, or be dead; 
she never would have given it away. Can the 
cat be the cat, and Miss Bobbins Celestina?” 
said my father, winding the evidence up with 
a jerk, and appealing to my mother. 

My mother confessed that she saw no end to 
conjectures, and said that she was making up 
her mind to wait patiently for the skein to 
unravel, it was so provoking. She could not 
make up her mind, it seemed, to wait patient- 
ly; and father and mother set off full tilt 
again, and speculation ran rife on the subject 
of the captain and Miss Celestina, or the 
captain and Miss Bobbins, whose sudden 
appearance as a possible principal character 
somewhat damaged our little romance. 

As the usual hour of the captain’s visits 
approached, every ear strained at the slightest 
sound. A wagon went creaking and groaning 
by; a chorus rang out as a group of madcap 
boys stamped merrily along, keeping time 
to the music; the neighboring church clock 
struck eight — nothing happened. As, at the 
stroke of one, the sheeted ghosts vanish in the 
tombs, our hopes, at the stroke, disappeared. 

Scarcely had we said so when the roll of a 
carriage rapidly approaching was plainly heard. 
The sound stopped at our door, to which we 
rushed pell-mell, just in time to see the cap- 
tain, with his back towards us, handing out 
Miss Bobbins. ‘‘Good gracious!” said my 
mother, ‘‘it’s so, afterall!” ‘‘Waita bit,” said 
my father, as the captain, turning around, 
presented his hand to a lovely girl half 
emerged from the carriage, who, touching it 
lightly, sprang to the ground, took his arm, 
and turned with him towards the house, when 
he, catching sight of us, gave a cheer and 
rushed up the steps, dragging her after him in 
his wild career, striving in vain to restrain his 
impetuosity. ‘‘ Give me joy, dear friends,” 
he cried; ‘‘ this is Celestina! ” 

‘*Be quiet, John! Do let’s getinto the house 
first,” urged Celestina, laughing. My mother 
came to the rescue, and, by a masterly move- 
ment, got the whole party swiftly into the 
library, where, for a moment, we all stood 
looking at each other; the captain trium- 
phantly, Miss Celestina bashfully, my mother 
maternally, my father friendlily, Miss Bobbins 
complacently, and I, I suppose, as if I thought 
it all as good asa play. 

‘** Now do sit down and behave like rational 
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creatures,” said my mother, as the hubbub 
began again. 

‘¢ Sit down, do, John,” said my father. ‘TI 
don’t see how you ever managed to command 
a ship so well as you did, if you get into such 
a gale.” 

‘“‘The fact is, I never was in such a gale,” 
said the captain, throwing himself into an 
easy-chair, as Miss Bobbins and the rest of us 
seated ourselves and tried to put on some 
composure. The prettiest picture that I ever 
saw was Miss Celestina’s graceful figure and 
sweet face framed in the dark background of the 
high-backed tapestried chair in which she sat, 
the bloom of youth and happiness mantling 
in her cheek. 

‘“*T knew the cat at once. It’s the long- 
furred Mongolian breed,” blurted out the cap- 
tain. ‘*It wasn’t the cai though, but a rela- 
tion, of excellent stock on the other side of 
the house, as Miss Bobbins assures me. The 
cat’s Mongolian, and I’m talking Hibernian. 
Celie, I’m out of my head; do you tell the 
story?” 

“* Certainly, John; if you wish it,” said Miss 
Celestina; and all eyes turned upon her. 


MISS CELESTINA’S STORY. 


‘¢ Dear friends,” said Miss Celestina, — ‘ for 
you are all my very, very dear friends, with- 
out whom dear John and I might never have 
met again, for you supported his courage all 
these weary months when he was searching 
for me, — it is two years since the dreadful news 
came. When I received it, it was with added 
bitterness. My father was lifted out of a car- 
riage at our door a dying man. The first let- 
ter that he had opened of the morning’s mail 
conveyed the shock. He was found senseless 
on the floor of his office, with the letter grasped 
in his hand. He breathed his last within 
three days. I had him laid to rest temporarily 
in a burial-vault, thinking that perhaps some 
day I should wish to take his remains to Eng- 
land. So dear John’s search for his grave was 
fruitless. i 

‘In the terror and distraction of my father’s 
illness, with no relation near upon whom to 
call, I had turned to dear Miss Bobbins, upon 
whom I had no claim, save that my father had 
once befriended hers in need. Miss Bobbins’s 
father had been dead for several years; she 
lived alone. ‘When mine died, she invited me 
to take refuge with her. Together we dis- 
posed of the effects in the rented house, which 
my father and I had occupied. I sold out my 
father’s small interest in two vessels, and col- 
lected whatever debts were due, the amounts 
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accruing from which being seriously dimin- 
ished by the dishonesty of the agent whom I 
employed. Having settled all business affairs, 
I took up my residence with my kind friend, 
leading the most secluded life possible, neyer 
reading a newspaper, never going out, except 
Sundays to a distant church. What would 
have become of me without this dear friend 
God only knows.” 

‘* Now, please don’t mention anything about 
me,” said Miss Bobbins. ‘‘ You forget your 
promise.” 

‘I'll not do it again,” said Miss Celestina; 
and here she put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and sobbed; ‘‘ and that’s the whole story.” 

‘¢‘ Stuff, and nonsense, and fiddle-de-dee! ” 
halloed the captain, leaping tohis feet. ‘The 
story has no such ending. I’m not ready for 
salt water yet. You want air, and exercise, 
and the devil knows what all, and yougshall 
have them. Here’s to begin;” and the cap- 
tain seized with one hand the dignified Miss 
Bobbins’s, and with the other my father’s, 
who in turn took my mother’s, who took Miss 
Celestina’s, who took mine, I taking Miss 
Bobbins’s disengaged ‘hand; and before we 
knew what we were about, we were dancing in 
a ring, ‘“‘all hands round,” and laughing at 
the tops of our voices. 

It was late enough, I can tell you, before 
the party broke up that night. The hackman 
would long before have dislocated his jaw with 
gaping, and consigned his soul many times to 
everlasting perdition, if he had not consider- 
ately been introduced to the region presided over 
by Bridget, wherein she dispensed free lunch 
at all hours to hungry and thirsty relatives, 
chief among her beverages tea, at which, I re- 
gret to say, the hackman turned up his nose, 
but tolerated as a standing dish in a savory 
repast which Mistress Bridget set before him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CAPTAIN, CELESTINA, AND MISS BOBBINS 
ARE TRANSPORTED FOR LIFE. 


MERRILY went the marriage bells, as we all . 
walked, one bright morning of the following 
May, to the rural church in the neighborhood. 
Solemn and sweet was the scene, as Captain 
Boggs led the blooming Celestina to the altar, 
Miss Bobbins acting as bridesmaid, and by no 
means ‘ withering on the virgin thorn:” not 
a bit of it; old bachelors would have had to 
be wary. . 

‘Of special flavor were the wine, wedding- © 
cake, and viands, set out to regale the compa- 
ny, consisting of a few intimate friends of the 
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captain and our family. The fairies, all for 
blessing, not a single one for banning, pre- 
sided at the feast, and toasts, jokes, and laugh- 
ter went in ceaseless flow, with now and then 
a little sentiment, or else some mild phi- 
losophy. 

**Dear, dear! To think of it!” cried my 
mother; ‘‘ that they should have been often, 
for six months, within a stone’s throw of each 
other without knowing it. Well, I do de- 
clare!” 

To which a sententious old gentleman, see- 
ing the chance to make a point, put in, — 

‘*Thus, madam, fortune and misfortune 
often elbow us without our knowledge.” 

Miss Bobbins struck up quite a flirtation 
with a middle-aged beau. 

Pussy, decked with ribbons and wedding 
favors in honor of her services and the occa- 
sion, received more notice than was gratify- 
ing to her modest nature, and, declining to be 
made conspicuous, took her share of the feast 
in the retirement of a corner. ° 

At last the wedded pair, leaving behind a 
gay party, drove off, taking Miss Bobbins 
along to set her down at her own door, whence 
they drove to a North River steamer, on their 
bridal trip to Niagara. 

Merrily the bells happened to be ringing for 
another wedding, when the captain, returning, 
ushered his sweet wife into their future home 
in the house separated from ours by only a 
narrow lawn and hawthorn hedge, and escort- 
ed Miss Bobbins up to her bright chamber 
and little private parlor, to be hers forever- 
more, and so elegant, as she thought and said, 
that she burst into tears on coring it — such 
happy, happy tears! 

And from first to last whenever the cap- 
tain hears marriage bells ringing for any wed- 
ding, whatever they may say to the bride- 
groom, bride, and company, they say to him, 
although China and a cat were in the case, 
not, ‘* Turn again, Captain Boggs, Lord May- 
or of London,” but, ‘* You’ll be happy, John 
Boggs, with your dear Celestina.” 

From first to last they said truly, too; for 
when the captain had to go to sea again, and 
as long as he had to go to sea, which was not 
very long, he took his dear Celestina. And 
they were so well mated that never for an in- 
stant, in years to come, had either. to regret 
that they had found each other through much 
tribulation in the days gone by. You would, 
if you should chance to meet, find them now 
* as lovable in their mellow age as in the full 
freshness of their youth; and if you knew 
that they had never forgotten their debt of 
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gratitude to good little Miss Tabitha Bobbins, 
you would love them all the more for it — for 
the happiness that till her death flowed thence 
to her, the source, as they believed, of their 
own great good fortune. e 


A RAINY DAY’S DINNER PARTY. 
BY GERTRUDE. 


STEADY, pouring rain in February, 

melting snow, and keen wind are not 
calculated to make one’ very bright and 
comfortable, especially if the storm has dis- 
appointed us by coming when we most ear- 
nestly wished for a fine day. The truth of 
this is very forcibly illustrated by the looks 
and actions, not to mention words, of a group 
of young people in Mr. Raymond’s dining- 
room. 

The room was pleasant enough, the break- 
fast was ready, and while the family sit down, 
I will introduce you tothem. A glance shows 
the father and mother to be absent, and not 
expected to join the children. Mr. Raymond 
had been called to Philadelphia, and ‘‘mother” 
had accompanied him. Little Kate had been 
very ill for many weeks, requiring the unre- 
mitting care and attention of all; but she-was 
much better, and rapidly getting well and 
strong, so fast there seemed no reason why 
dear mamma should not go to visit grand- 
ma. Bessie, who sits in mother’s place, had 
urged her going. 

‘“‘Kate is almost well, and Lou and Frank 
are'old enough to take care of themselves. 
Charlie is always good; and with Hannah in 
the kitchen to do the hard work, I can surely 
keep house for two weeks.” 

So mother yielded with some misgivings, 
and Bessie had now kept house for two days. 
Slight, fair, and neat she looks, but she seems 
depressed, and perhaps a little cross, as she 
tries to hush the clamor of Frank and Charlie 
— bright, pleasant-looking boys they would 
have been but for the ‘‘horrid old storm.” 
Lou had come down without brushing her 
hair, and to Bessie’s request that she would go 
back and do it, she said, angrily, — 

“You aren’t mother, Miss Bess, and you 
shan’t order me around.” 

Bessie rose, and, putting a couple of nice 
hot cakes and a bit of steak upon a plate, has- 
tened up to Kate, who slept in mother’s room, 
while the children were alone, for she had not 
dared to have her little sister down stairs on 
such a damp, disagreeable day, while the boys 
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were at home, for boys are so apt to have 
doors open, and especially when it is. particu- 
larly desirable to keep them shut. Poor Bessie 
evidently felt the pressure of responsibility, — 
and no wonder, for she was only seventeen, — 
and as she brushed Katie’s curls over her fin- 
ger, she thought, — 

‘“‘How shall I get through to-day !— the 
children cross as bears, and I shall have them 
in the house ‘the entire day. I wish mother 
would come home.” 

The children had not learned to make the 
best of disappointments, and this rainy day 
was a special grievance, for being a holiday, 
uncle Ben had promised to give them all a 
good long sleigh-ride. When he went away 
last night, he said to Frank, — 

‘‘There’s snow enough for a sleigh to run’ 
smoothly; but we shall soon have a thaw.” 

And lo, the thaw had come all too soon. 

When Bessie went down again, the three 
children were loudly disputing over a broken 
flower-pot, which had held mother’s pet rose- 
bush, with two buds, which they had hoped 
might be just ready to bloom when she re- 
turned. The poor rose was broken and 
crushed, and each accused the other of throw- 
ing it from the window. They had all been 
crowding to see if there was any hope of a 
break*in the clouds, and between them the ac- 
cident had happened. Bessie, as she stooped 
to gather up the fragments, exclaimed, — 

**O, children, mother will be so sorry!” 

‘* But we didn’t do it on purpose — did we?” 
said Frank. 

Lou and Charlie looked quietly on, while 
Bessie did the best she could to re-pot and 
trim the bush‘ so as, if possible, to save its 
life. When this was done, she asked Frank to 
put on his rubber boots, and go and ask cousin 
Carrie to come and spend the day. This re- 
quest brightened the faces of the children, and 
Lou exclaimed, — 

**Good! Carrie is never cross;” and she 
followed Bessie back to Katie’s room, and be- 
gan brushing vigorously at her short, tangled 
hair, while Bessie wrote her message. 


DEAR CARRIE: Do come and stay all day. 
I am tired trying to keep house with a set 


of provoking children. I am blue and discon- 
solate; but your loving cousin, . BESSIE. 


Frank was waiting for the note, and went 
off through the rain, muttering, — 

‘* This is better than staying in the house 
with such a cross set. I'll bet father and 
mother would straighten them out.” 
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Master Frank was fourteen, and did not 
class himself among the children. Uncle Ben 
did not live far away — just across the green. 
A broad street ran the whole length of the 
village, and one of the finest houses on the 
sunny side bore upon its silver door-plate the 
name ‘‘ Benjamin Raymond.” Frank entered 
at the side door, and, passing into the cheer- 
ful sitting-room, was greeted by his uncle 
with, — 

‘*Halloa, Frank! Come to help John draw 
out the sleigh and harness the horses?” But 
seeing an ominous look on Frank’s face, he 
added, ‘‘ It’s too bad this thaw came so soon! 
But go and find your aunt and Carrie.” 

Frank heard her blithe voice singing in the 
dining-room, and found beth aunt and cousin 
washing and arranging the china closet. He 
told his errand, and his aunt said, — 

‘*T don’t like to have Carrie go out in such a 
storm.” 

But when Carrie had read Bessie’s note, she 
passed it to her mother, who said, as she 
looked at it, — 

‘* Poor Bessie! It zs rather too hard for her. 
You must go. Father will send you in the 
sleigh.” - 

In half an hour Bessie heard the-sleigh, and 
ran down to welcome her cousin. Carrie was 
older by several years, and a prime favorite 
among the children of the village. 

The two girls, followed by the children, 
went up to Katie’s room, and were settling 
themselves for a chat, when Hannah opened 
the door with, — 

‘¢ What will yez be having for dinner, Miss 
Bessie?” 

*©Q, I don’t know, Hannah. Don’t bother 
me about it. Breakfast was so late this morn- 
ing, we don’t want dinner before three o’clock. 
Carrie, what do you like?” 

‘¢O, the dinner at the wedding of ‘ the mon- 
key and the baboon’s sister’ is good enough 
for me. You remember it, Bessie? — ‘ Black- 
eyed beans, and bread and butter.’” 

Little Kate clapped her hands, and then 
gravely said, — 

‘**But I don’t like beans, and bread and 
butter.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Carrie, ‘I'll tell you. 
Suppose we draw up a bill of fare. Take a pen- 
cil and paper, and let each write one dish he 
or she likes best, without knowing what any 
one else has written, and then you and Han- 
nah can decide if you can fill the orders.” 

Carrie’s proposition was received with great 
applause by the company; and Hannah went 
back to the kitchen, saying to herself, — 
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‘* Guess misses’ pippermint bottle will come 
dut of the cupboard, if Mister Frank gets all 
the mince pie he wants.” 

Scraps of paper and pencils were quickly 
hunted up, amid exclamations of, ‘* What are 
you going to choose?” oe 

‘*Say, Carrie,” called Frank, ‘‘can’t we 
have ¢wo things? I don’t know which I like 
the best.” 

All laughed as Frank betrayed the struggle 
in his mind between pumpkin and mince; but 
Bessie said, ‘‘No.” As there were six of 
them, one dish apiece would give Hannah all 
she could do to prepare them. Carrie and lit- 
tle Katie had the most trouble trying to decide 
what Kate should choose. 

‘* For you know, Carrie,” she said, ‘‘ I can- 
not eat everything, like the others, because 
I’ve been sick; and mamma said I must only 
have what Bessie allowed me.” 

It was finally settled, however, after much 
deep study and many reflective nibbles at the 
ends of pencils; and Bessie proceeded to the 
kitchen to read her bill of fare, and see if the 
domestic resources would permit the choice of 
each one to be gratified. 

The children drew around Carrie, as she sat 
with Katie on her lap, and Charlie asked her 
to give them a puzzle. But Carrie said, ‘‘ No; 
you shall each give one in turn, beginning 
with Katie;” and thus for an hour or more 
they were quiet and happy, when Frank, who 
had been thinking deeply for some time, sud- 
denly started up, and went to the window; 
and, as the rain was not falling quite so fast, 
he stole softly down the back stairs, thence to 
the wood-shed, drew on his rubber boots again, 
and, umbrella in hand, started through the 
back gate; but in a moment returning again, 
he exchanged the umbrella for a large covered 
basket that hung on a peg, and went off again, 
dodging under the kitchen window, as if fear- 
ful of being seen. 

Katie was soon asleep, and Carrie laid her 
gently on the lounge, covered her warmly, and 
went down to the sitting-room. Bessie came 
in from the kitchen. Lou curled up in a cor- 
ner of the sofa, and was soon deeply engaged 
in ‘* The House on Wheels.” Charlie went 
up to the shed-chamber, and became as deeply 
absorbed in a pile of brown, sweet butternuts, 
which soon began to diminish, while a pile of 
nutshells rose on the other side of him. 
Meanwhile Bessie and Carrie were taking 
advantage of the quiet to have “‘a real good 
talk,” girl fashion; but they were soon inter- 
rupted by a vigorous ringing of the door bell. 
Wondering who could be out on such a day, 
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Bessie went to the door, and returned in a few 
moments looking so bright and happy that 
Lou asked the question Carrie wished to hear 
answered, — 

‘¢ Who was it, Bessie?” 

** Only a man.” 

‘¢ What did he want?” 

‘He wished me to sign a paper,” said 
Bessie. : 

By this time it lacked but fifteen minutes of 
three, and Hannah was heard drawing out the 
dining-room table, when Lou threw down her 
book, and sprang up, crying out, — 

**O, Bessie, let me set out the big table in 
mother’s room, and then Katie can be with us, 
and it will be so splendid! May’I, Bessie?” 

‘*Tf you will help to carry the things up and 
‘down again, you may, for we must not make 
Hannah the extra trouble.” 

“¢- Yes, I will; and Frank and Charlie shall 
help.” 

Katie was soon awake, and with eager de- 
light helped Lou in her little fashion to re- 
move the books and clear the table, ready for 
the cloth. ‘‘ Willing hands make light work ;” 
and by the time Hannah had dished up the 
dinner, the table was ready. But Frank was 
missing. Bessie said it was not fair to make 
the rest wait; and they were about to sit 
down, when the young gentleman app€ared, 
flushed and radiant, and dressed in his best 
suit. But he merely said that he had been out 
upon an errand, and got so wet he was obliged 
to change his clothes; and everybody was so 
anxious to see and taste the dinner that he es- 
caped all remark. 

When they were seated, Bessie at the head 
of the table, Carrie at the foot, Frank and 
Katie on one side, Lou and Charlie on the 
other, every face was as bright as if illumined 
with a summer sun. Before each one was a 
covered dish, and beside it the order written 
in the morning. Each looked ‘in silence at 
their neighbor’s dish for a moment, till Bessie 
raised the cover of her own. The movement 
broke the spell, and in a twinkling every cover 
was removed, and a shout of laughter followed 
the hasty look that each threw around the ta- 
ble. But Katie alone seemed fully satisfied. 
She clapped her little hands, exclaiming, — 

‘“©Q, that’s me— boiled rice, with lots of 
sugar and cream! Isn’t it a nice lot!” 

Under Bessie’s cover lay a pair of nicely- 
browned chickens, with little rivulets of gravy 
running down their fat sides, and sending 
forth such a savory odor as would provoke an 
appetite ina wooden man. Frank’s plate held 
a famous great mince pie, with the plums fair- 
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ly pushing their way through the top. Lou’s 
face flushed, as Charlie exclaimed, — 

‘©O, you might have known Lou would 
choose raisins.” i 

Sure enough, a large fair cluster lay on a 
glass dish before her. But she retaliated by 
calling attention to Charlie’s favorite cranber- 
ry tart. When the laugh had finally subsided, 
they noticed that Carrie’s dish was still cov- 
ered, as well as a small one at Bessie’s right 
hand, and they at once demanded to see the 
contents. Carrie, with much apparent trepi- 
dation, lifted her cover, and a shout longer 
and louder than before rang merrily through 
the room; for behold! —a slice of bread and 
butter, with a thick layer of black-eyed beans 
resting where Katie would have preferred a 
coating of sugar. Frank, Charlie, and Lou 
looked rather foolish, and somewhat longingly 
at Bessie, who had quietly helped herself to a 
wing, and at Katie, who was enjoying her 
sugar and cream with a little of the rice. 
Carrie came to the rescue with, — 

‘¢ Bessie, suppose we all divide with each 
other; for I know Hannah’s chicken-stuff- 
ing is good enough to add even to a ‘ wedding 
supper.’” bd 

Bessie accordingly helped each toa bit of 
chicken, handing the ‘‘ wish-bone” over to 
Katie. 

Just then Hannah entered with a large plate of 
sweet potatoes in one hand and a dish of cur- 
rant jelly in the other, saying, — 

‘*Sure, if it’s each ither’s dinners ye be 
sharin’, yez must have a bit o’ mine.” 

No one noticed anything unusual in the 
good-natured face; but as she went out, and 
left the door open a couple of inches, and in- 
serted a little stick to prevent its closing, and 
followed this mysterious performance by stuff- 
ing her apron in her mouth till fairly in the 
kitchen again, with all the other doors closed 
behind her, we may infer that something un- 
usual was on hand. It was a merry dinner, 
and the patter of the rain on the windows was 
only music to the happy company. 

When all had eaten till they wished no more, 
they once more turned their attention to the 
little dish still covered at Bessie’s right; 
and when, in answer to their renewed demand, 
she raised the cover, and displayed a big yel- 
low letter, Frank was the first to exclaim, — 

‘* A telegram from father!” 

All joined in the cry of, ‘‘ Read it, Bessie! 
Read it!” 

She tore open the envelope, and read, — 


Home to-morrow. 
Henry RAYMOND. 
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‘*Goody! goody!” cried Kate, and her 
words found an echo in each heart. 

“Now,” said Frank, as they rose from the 
table, “‘I have something to show you;” and 
he started for the door. 

But what that something was they did not 
at once discover; for as he opened the door, 
he encountered something he had not bar- 
gained for. The door was thrown wide open, 
and he could only shout, ‘*‘ Hurrah! hurrah!” 
for there stood father and mother, who were 
speedily in danger of being smothered, as the 
group of little ones fastened themselves upon 
them, as if fearful they might escape. You 
must imagine how delightful it all was by 
your own experience when papa and mamma 
returned from a journey, 

As the twilight gathered in the corners of 
the room, the children were seated around 
father and mother,— Kate in mother’s lap, 
Charlie on father’s knee, — each giving so 
scrap of the adventures of the last ten days. 

**O, mother,” exclaimed Frank, ** you don’t 
know how cross and hateful we all were this 
morning; and we threw down your rose, and 
broke off the buds, and everything was so 
gloomy; and, after all, it has turned out one 
of the jolliest days I ever saw.” 

As Lou took up the same strain, he slipped 
quietly out, and in a moment Hannah came 
in with the lamp, followed by the young man, 
bearing in his arms a beautiful rose-tree,:-full 
of buds and blossoms, and placing it beside 
his mother, said, as he kissed her, — 

‘*There, dear mamma, I walked to How- 
arth’s for that, and paid for it with my own 
money. Howarth packed it in a basket, and 
put papers about it, so that the cold air would 
not blight the buds.” 

The unexpected return of Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond a day earlier than the children 
had looked for them may be thus explained. 
Poor Bessie’s wise little head was so full 
of her housekeeping cares and the grand din- 
ner, she had not noticed that her telegram was 
dated on the previous day, and by some delay 
had only reached her two or three hours be- 
fore the arrival of father and mother. 


—— A TRAVELLER can go round the world 
in eighty days, making the entire journey 
by railroad and steamship, without stop- 
pages. The route he would take would be 
by way of Liverpool, the Suez Canal, Cey- 
lon, Singapore, Hong Kong, Yokahama, San 
Francisco, and the Pacific Railway. 
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AMONG THE RAFTSMEN. 
BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 


IIl—DOWN THE CREEK. 


AM LAURIE and Clare waited impatient- 

ly for the waters to subside, and visited 

the rafts each day to see that all was right. 

Meanwhile they hired two oarsmen, that being 

a sufficient number for running one raft down 

the creek. One of these was the old pilot, 

Brown, who, besides acting as a hand, was to 

pilot the raft. The other was an Irishman, a 

raw fellow, who had never been down the 
river. 

The other rafts were being coupled together, 
two and two, one behind the other, making a 
ten-platform piece. They were fastened to- 
gether with boards put over the grubs from 
one raft to another, in the same way as the 
platforms had been attached to each other. 
In the middle of this raft, known as a *‘ creek 
piece,” the shingles and lumber were piled in 
rows, leaving plenty of room on the ends and 
sides for the men to work and exercise. 

‘“*We have an unequal number of rafts,” 
said Mr. Norton, one day, “and if you boys 
wish to go into a heavier trade, you may 
couple it on to yours.” 

‘We'll do it,” said they, ‘‘ if you'll let us 





have it on the same terms as you did the other 
one.” 

**That will be putting too much money in 
your own pockets, you young schemers,” 
laughed he. ‘‘I have more shingles, how- 
ever, than I can carry on my rafts handily, 
and if you will take enough of them to make 
your load amount to a hundred thousand, and 
carry them free of charge, you may run the 
raft upon the same terms as the other.” 

** All right,” said they. 

‘Tt will only require two men for the ten- 
platform piece, as only two oars are needed, 
one at each end.” 

The piece was loaded with eighty thousand 
shingles in quarter bunches, and floated down 
to their piece, to which it was coupled. The 
shingles were then arranged near the middle 
of the raft, and the boys made a little house 
out of, loose boards upon the top of the pile. 
Here they could lie while the raft floated along, 
and enjoy the ride. 

The tide currents had now begun to set in 
towards the river, and the water was rapidly 
falling. 

‘¢ We must get ready to start to-night,” said 
Mr. Norton, when the water had fallen to full 
banks. ‘‘ Mother will go with the wagon that 
carries the provisions to Warren, and all will 
be taken on board there.” 
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‘‘ Why don’t they get on here?” asked Sam. 

‘*Running the creek is too dangerous, and 
we might lose all of our provisions for the trip 
between here and Warren.” 

“¢ How long will it take us to go there?” 

‘“‘If we start to-night, we shall arrive at 
Warren to-morrow night, provided nothing 
happens.” 

‘* What! do we run at night?” said the boys. 

*“O, yes. Rafts usually start at dark, so 
as to gain time, and run the dangers of the 
lower part of the creek by daylight.” 

The wagons were loaded with new cables 
and ropes, and drawn to the rafts. The boys 
provided themselves with rubber coats and 
blankets to protect themselves from the night 
The hands were collected upon their rafts, 
bustling about, trying the oars, and arranging 
cables, and the pilots were shouting their or- 
ders, and all were making ready for the start. 

A large number of rafts from farther up the 
creek were continually passing while they were 
at work, the men exchanging banterings, bets, 
and jokes With each other, some betting on 
the speed of their rafts, and that they would 
make the quickest trip, and others that their 
rafts would sell for the most. 

‘* Your raft will run as fast as any of them,” 
said Joe Brown, the pilot. 

‘* How can you tell?” asked the boys. 

** Because it is heavily loaded. The heavi- 
est raft runs the fastest, as it sinks deeper in 
the water, and presents more surface for the 
water to press against.” 

‘**Tsn’t it about time we were starting?” said 
the boys. 

‘Let some of the other rafts go first, and 
we will put our piece in behind Mr. Norton’s.” 

The rafts now began to pull out, and came 
floating along by them. Mr. Norton was on 
the head one, and called to the boys to cast 
off as he went by. 

** Stand by to throw off the cables!” shout- 
ed the pilot. 

**Let us boys do it,” shouted Laurie; and 
he leaped upon the bank, followed closely by 
Sam. 

‘* Stand to your oar, there, Pheelim,” said 
the pilot. 

‘*Here I is,” said Pheelim, grasping the 
forward oar. 

‘*Untie the cable.” 

The boys loosened and threw it upon the 
raft, and leaped on after it. 

‘Pull to the right,” said the pilot to Phee- 
lim, at the same time beginning to pull on the 
stern oar. 

The oar was carried around to the left, with 
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the oar-stem close to the raft, then suddenly 
raised to a level with the head. This is 
called ‘‘dipping the oar,” and it is quite a 
trick to be able to dip it successfully the first 
time. The oarsman walks in the direction the 
raft is being pulled, pushing the oar before 
him. When not in use, the oar is raised from 
the water. 

‘* Now, then, all together,” said the pilot. 

The raft moved slowly from the bank, and 
floated down the stream, the two oarsmen pull- 
ing steadily until it reached the middle of the 
current. ,The boys climbed upon the shingles, 
and stood looking up and down the river, 
quietly enjoying the prospect. As far as they 
could see, both up and down, the stream 
seemed to be covered with rafts, many of them 
being side by side, and some three abreast, 
where they were running by each other. It 
was beginning to get dark, and a few of the 
rafts were making preparations to “lie up” 
for the night. s 

‘There'll be a scattering among these be- 
fore morning,” said the pilot. ‘‘ Our rafts will 
keep ahead, because they are heavier loaded 
than those up the creek; but we’ve got to look 
out for them ahead of us.” 

The boys sat down in their ‘‘ shanty,” as 
Pheelim called it, and watched the old pilot 
steer the raft. They could hear the barn-yard 
sounds as they passed along by the houses on 
the bank, the shouts of the pilots up and down 
the stream, the sounds of the men ringing out 
upon the air, and echoed back from the shore, 
and the muskrats plunging into the water as 
they passed along. The rafts began to sepa- 
rate, and run farther apart, until the boys 
could see none of the others; but they could 
tell by their shouts in which direction they 
were. 

‘* What is that?” said Clare, as they heard 
several sounds coming from down the creek, 
sounding as if somebody had struck upon 
loose wood. 

*‘Tdon’tknow. There’s another,” said Sam, 
as the sound was repeated up the creek. 

**T’ll ask the pilot,” said Laurie. ° 

He went forward to ask him, when he saw, 
him strike several blows upon his oar-stem, 
and then shouted, — 

‘*¢ Pull to the left!” 

‘¢ What did you pound on the oar-stem for?” 
asked Laurie. 

‘To find out how to steer,” said the pilot. 

‘*Well, that’s queer!” said Clare. ‘‘ How 
did you do it by the blows?” 

“I told it by the echo. Just listen, now.” 

He struck several blows, and in a few mo- 
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ments the echoes could be heard upon the 
shore. 

‘* Which echo did you hear first?” 

‘*The one from the right bank,” said the 
boys. 

‘¢ That shows we are nearer that bank than 
the other. Pull to the left, Pheelim!” 

He then struck another blow, the echoes 
coming back almost at the same time. 

‘¢ Now we are about in the middle.” 

‘I've got some lanterns on board. Shall 
we light them?” said Clare. 

‘Yes; we'll pass under a bridge pretty 
quick, and ‘it will help us a little to have them 
on the forward end.” 

The boys placed the lanterns at the two for- 
ward corners, and sat down beside them. 
They did not throw the light but a little 
way, but’ they served as a warning to rafts 
that. might be in their course. 

‘* These are like the head-lights to an en- 
gine,” said Sam. ‘I wish I had a horn to 
blow, and we’d make believe ’twas a train of 
cars.” 

‘*We mustn’t go to playing such little 
things,” said Laurie. ‘‘Remember we’re 
owners of this raft, and not little boys.” 

‘* Well, we can play we’re little boys. I’ve 
seen old people play as if they were little 
boys,” said Clare. 

“Pull. to the right! Keep off! 
aground!” some one shouted out of the 
darkness below them. 

‘“*There’s some one aground below us!” 
shouted Laurie. 

‘*Keep a watch for them, and let me know 
their position,” said the pilot. 

" Be careful, and don’t smash us, Mr. Pilot,” 
said Pheelim. ‘‘ Remember I’m ahead, and 
in the principal part of danger.” 

.‘*Pshaw! We won’t smash. 
business.” 

* They’re on the left bank,” said Laurie. 

‘*They’re on the bar,” said the pilot. ‘I 
know the way now. Pull to the right, Phee- 
lim.” 

The forward end of the raft swung out from 
the left bank, and they glided within a few 
feet of the raft aground. 

‘* Help us off!” shouted the pilot, from the 
raft. 

‘* All right. 


’Tend to your 


Throw usacable. Here, boys, 
come and help.” 

The boys ran to the side of the raft, and 
caught the cable which was thrown on board. 
They then fastened it to the raft, so as to give 
considerable slack. 

‘** Now, pull to the right hand, Pheelim,” 
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said the pilot. ‘‘Take care that the cable 
don’t slip off, boys, and we'll drag them clear 
from the bank.” ° 

The pilot upon the other raft now ordered 
his men to pull. The cable straightened out, 
and the raft began to slip, and finally swung 
around into the current. The boys cast off 
the cable, which was drawn in by the others, 
who sent after them a ‘‘ much obleeged.” 

‘* How do you suppose they got stuck there?” 
asked Laurie. 

*¢ Because their pilot did not understand the 
drift of the current, I presume. It runs pret- 
ty rapid towards the bar, and then turns off 
short; and a raft following the course of the 
current will run the forward end upon the bar, 
just as it is turning, and then swing around 
broadside upon it. But I guess we must be 
getting near the bridge.” He struck upon the 
oar, and the echoes came back from the banks 
nearly together, and in a few seconds another 
echo was heard below. 

‘‘That’s the bridge,” said the pilot. ‘‘Go 
forward and watch for it. We want to steer 
for the middle arch. The current will carry 
us towards the right pier. Let us run within 
two or three rods of it, and then give orders 
to pull to the left. You’ give the orders, 
Laurie.” 

* All right,” said Laurie, going forward, with 
a smile of satisfaction at the trust reposed in 
him. Hecould see the dark mass of the bridge 
below them stretching across the stream. It 
was impossible for him to distinguish the piers, 
however, until they were quite close. Hethen 
saw that they were headed directly for. the 
right pier, and that if they went on in the 
same way the raft would be struck by it almost 
in the centre. He excitedly yelled, — 

** Pull to the left! Pull to the left! 
right on it.” 

The pilot saw they were running too close, 
and shouted to Pheelim to throw it up to the . 
left. They pulled hard, but the current car- 
ried them swiftly down, and directly towards 
the pier. 

‘Pull, pull!” shouted Laurie. 
it, any way.” 

The pilot ran to the forward oar to help 
Pheelim, sending the boys to his oar, with di- 
rections to pull to the left. This double force 
upon the forward oar had the effect to swing 
the raft around faster; but they had run too 
close to clear it. A brace ran down into the 
water from the arch, and presented an inclined 
plane to all rafts coming down the creek. The 
corner of the raft struck this with a force 
which almost threw the boys from their feet, 
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and shook the bridge until the timbers rattled. 
But it slid up the brace until it had swung 
around far enough to drop off, and then shot 
swiftly under the bridge, grazing the piers as it 
went. 

‘*That shave was too close for comfort,” 
said the pilot. 

‘‘That’s what Pat Finnegan said when the 
barber almost shaved his nose off,” observed 
Pat, who had been too scared for action. 

‘“‘It made me think of my share of the 
profits,” said Sam. ‘ Did you ever stave ona 
bridge?” he asked the pilot. 

‘*Only once,” he replied. ‘‘ The bridge 
was just below a rapid, and it was a bad 
place to steer. There were two of us on the 
raft, besides a dog, and I was pulling the for- 
wardoar. The piers of the bridge were simply 
wooden posts, with no braces in them, as this 
bridge has. Our raft was heavily loaded, and it 
went througttthe rapids likea race-horse. The 
fellow behind became a little excited, and 
pulled the wrong way; and we struck one of 
the piers kind o’ cornerwise, and knocked it 
out quicker’n a flash. I saw it falling, and 
made a rush for the otherend. The raft went 
through, and struck the next pier, and then in 
a moment the bridge fell right across the raft, 
cracking the boards and smashing the forward 
end all to pieces. We jumped into the water, 
and swam ashore, leaving:the raft to care for 
itself.” 

‘¢ What became of the dog?” asked one of 
the boys. 

‘* He was caught under the bridge and killed 
on nearly the same spot where I stood; we 
found him there when we cleared off the raft.” 

‘*How did you run the raft after it was 
smashed?” asked the boys. 

‘* We had to raft it over again; you'll see 
plenty of such work before you reach Cin- 
cinnati.” 

The boys now lay down under their shanty, 
and covering themselves with their overcoats, 
slept soundly until near morning, when they 
were awakened by the pilot. 


‘We're in a pretty muss now,” said he; 


‘‘shake yourselves, and come out here.” 

The boys were a little stiff after sleeping on 
the hard boards, but they quickly roused up, 
and gave themselves a shaking, which was all 
their dressing. 

It was nearly an hour before daylight, and 
pitchy dark. Their lanterns had been lost when 
they struck the bridge, and they had no mate- 
rials for making a light.” 

‘* What makes the raft act so queer?” said 
Sam. 
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‘* Why, I believe it’s whirling around,” said 
Clare. 

‘Tt actually is,” said Laurie. 

“What's the matter, Brown?” No one 
says Mr. on the river. ‘* We’re in the Duck 
Pond,” said he. 

“The Duck Pond?” 
‘*What’s that?” 

‘It’s a big eddy; just here, where the creek 
is wider than anywhere else. I'd ought to 
have known better than to get into it; but there 
has been a boom actfoss it to keep rafts out for 
a long time, but it was carried away a short 
time ago by a freshet, and I had forgotten it. 
I never thought a thing ’bout it till we were in 
too far to get out.” 


queried Laurie. 


“‘That’s what Pat Finnegan said when the barber almost 
shaved his nose off.” 


‘* How large is it? ” asked the boys. 

‘* We go around a circle of about ten rods. 
You can see the tops of the hills where they 
come against the sky, and tell when we make: 
a circle.” 

The boys sat down and watched the peaks 
as they came against the horizon. 

“There’s one we saw before,” said Clare. 
‘* Where is that peak, Brown?” 

“Tt is one of the Alleghenies, and is almost 
in the direction we wish to go.” 

‘Well, this is getting inoinwbodents,” 
Sam. “Can’t you pull out?” 

‘*No; the current is too strong. We night 


said 
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pull all day, and not get beyond the cur- 
rent.” 

*¢ How will we get out, then?” asked he. 

‘¢ Throw a rope to some of the passing rafts, 
and let them pull us out. Some rafts stay in 
here all day, before another comes along to 
help them out. A couple of drunken men 
were caught in here once with a skiff. They 
rowed around here the whole night, supposing 
all the while they were going farther down 
the creek. A house stood on the bank then, 
and there was a dance in, it that night; and 
the men said, when they were found the next 
morning, that it was the greatest place for 
dancing on this creek they ever saw, for they 
had rowed all night, and there had been dan- 
cing in every house they passed.” 


‘We're in a pretty muss now ; shake yourselves, and come 
out here.” 


‘¢ How far from the eddy is the main stream ?” 
asked Laurie. 

** About a rope’s throw, from where the 
rafts run.” 

‘* How long before there’ll be a raft by?” 

“It can’t be a great while, for none have 
passed since we have been in here, and we 
passed some just before we went under the 


bridge. You boys can watch whileI take anap.” 


The pilot lay down on the raft,-under some 
boards, with nothing but a coat around him, 
and was soon mingling his snores with those 
of Pheelim, who had been asleep some time. 
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‘*Now, boys,” said Laurie, ‘‘there’s no use 
in waking the pilot up when a taft comes along. 
We have been watching things pretty close, 
and I believe we can manage the raft.” 

“I don’t believe we can pull the oars,” said 
Sam. 

‘Yes, we can; don’t you know Brown sent 
us to the back oar to pull when we went under 


‘the bridge?” | 


‘‘ But suppose we get the raft stuck on somé 
place or stone?”’ said Clare. 

‘* Well, 1t’s our own lumber, and it will be 
our own loss.” 

‘Yes; but I don’t like the idea of losing our 
lumber. Just think éf the money we'll have 
to take home, if we go through all right,” said 
Clare. 

‘Well, we can try it,” said Sam; ‘and if 
we see anything going wrong, we'll wake up 
Brown.” 

It was now nearly daylight, @nd the boys 
could distinguish objects on the shore. They 
saw that the eddy was a large pond, looking 
as if cut out of the side of the creek by the 
force of the water, and forming a large circle, 
which at times carried the raft so near the bank 
that they could almost leap to land. A farm- 


| house stood not far from the bank, and they 


could hear the farm boys in the cow-yard, and 
the occupants stirring about the house. 

‘“‘T wish I could get some milk to drink,” 
said Clare, ‘‘for I begin to feel hungry.” 

‘*Why not jump off, and buy something at 
that farm-house?” said Laurie. 

“I believe I could leap ashore if you boys 
would pull the raft around a little, where it ’ 
comes so near that point,” said Clare. 

‘‘Try it,” said Laurie. ‘‘ You can get us 
some cakes and cheese, and we can make a 
good breakfast; but you had better hurry 
before a raft comes along.” 

Sam and Laurie pulled the forward end of 
the raft as near the shoreas possible, and Clare, 
taking a little run, sprang upon the land. 
“All right!” said he. ‘I'll be back ina few 
moments.” 

He found the farmer’s wife busily engaged 
in getting breakfast. Everything looked neat 
and home-like about the house, and the woman 
showed signs of education and refinement. 
He told her his errand, and she generously 
loaded him with cakes, and cut a huge piece 
of cheese from a large one which lay on.a 
table. She refused the pay which Clare of- 
fered her, and gave him a glass of the new 
milk which the farm béys brought in. 

He hastened to the raft, and showed the 
boys his load. 
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“She refused all pay,” said Clare, ‘‘ and 
said we were welcome.” 

‘* Well, that was a generous act,” said Sam, 
‘‘and I think I am able to appreciate it,” tak- 
ing a large bite of the cakes. 

The boys enjoyed their lunch, and had just 
finished it as a raft came in sight around a 
bend, followed by several others. They fixed 
the cable to be thrown. 

‘‘ Give us a lift?” said ‘Laurie, as the first 
raft came opposite. 

‘*Yes; throw your cable.” 

Laurie threw the cable as far as he could, 
but it fell short. 

‘“‘You'll have to waét for the next raft,” 
shouted the raftsmen. 

Laurie drew the cable in, and again made 
ready forathrow. The next raft came oppo- 
site just as he was on the outmost circle, and 
there was but a short distance intervening, 
but by an unlucky kink in the rope, it fell 
short again. 

Laurie began to think he had made a mis- 
take in not calling the pilot; but he determined 
to try it once more. 

‘*Here’s a smaller rope,” said Sam, ‘ per- 
haps you can do something with it.” 

‘* I could if I had a block,” said Laurie. 

‘** How will this do?” said Clare, picking up 
a piece of a grub, that had been left on the 
raft. 

‘*That’s what I want.” 

He tied the end of the small rope to the 
block, and the otherendtothecable. Another 
raft had now come opposite them, and Laurie 
picked up the small rope, and swung the block 
around in a circle, as boys do when they throw 
stones with a sling. Then, letting go with a 
hard swing, he sent the block upon the other 
raft. By means of the small rope the cable was 
drawn to the raft, and fastened, and then the 
boys began to pull, Laurie taking the forward 
oar, and the others the rear one. 

‘*Do you boys run that raft!” asked the 
men. ; 

‘Yes; we own it,” said Laurie. 

‘* We've heard of you. You pulled us off 
from the bar last night, and so we return the 
compliment. Where's your pilot?” 

‘‘He’s asleep, and we’re going to run the 
raft until he wakes up.” 

-** You better be careful, or you'll run it into 
the ground.” . 

‘**O, we can follow you; and the pilot said 
it was good running below here.” 

The raft had now reached the main current, 
and the cable was cast off and drawn in. 

‘* Now, boys,” said Laurie, ‘I'l! be pilot, 
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and you must obey me, every word,’ or we 
may get aground.” 

The boys soon found that their raft ran 
faster than the other, and that they were 
gaining on them. 

‘* What will you do if this raft runs into the 
other?” asked Clare. 

**T don’t know,” said Laurie, looking puz- 
zled; as he saw the distance between the two 
rafts swiftly diminishing. 

Just below them was a sharp bend in the 
creek, and-as the forward raft turned this, the 
boys, running their raft too near the shore, 
struck against the corner of it with a force 
which nearly started the boards, and awoke 
the two sle€pers. 





Clare and the Farmer’s Wife. 


‘‘ Where are we?” said the pilot, as he saw 
the raft was not in the Duck Pond, where 
he went to sleep. 

‘Going on our own hook,” said Laurie, ‘a ‘ 
little crest-fallen. 

‘‘ Pull off there!” shouted the pilot of the 
forward raft. ‘*You are pushing us against 
the bank.” 

The boys’ raft, striking the corner of the 
other, was pushing it across the creek in spite 
of the efforts of the men, and there was dan- 
ger of staving on the shore. 

**Take the forward oar, Pheelim,” said the 
pilot, seeing the difficulty at a glance. ‘* Throw 
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it up to the right;” at the same time he pulled 
the stern oar to the left. 

The other raft had now been pushed so near 
the opposite bank, that there was room for the 
boys’ raft to run by. The pilot took advantage 
of this opportunity, and steering to the right 
through this opening, soon left the other 
raft behind. 

‘¢ That was a bad fix,” said the pilot. ‘‘ How 
did you come down here, and in it?” 

The boys told him their adventures, and 
how they got out of the Duck Pond. 

‘* Well, that was a pretty ingenious way, 
and you might have got out of this all right; 
but it was lucky I awoke, for there is a dam 
just below here to run, and you would never 
have got through it without staving.” 


\ AM\\ v 


‘* Faith, that was the greatest kick I ever had.” 


‘¢ What kind of a thing is it?” asked Clare. 

‘¢ Why, it is a dam built across the creek to 
run a saw-mill. There are not so many here 
naw, since they use steam, but they have them 
by all the villages. Here it is, and plenty on 
it, to see us go through.” 

The dam looked like a bridge without any 
railing from where the boys were, except that 
it was boarded up at each end for five or six 
feet above the water, and nearly across the 
stream, the only opening being in the middle, 
through which the rafts ran. Through this 
opening the water poured with a loud noise. 
There was no fall, however, the bottom of the 
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dam. being made by laying plank so as to form 
a long chute, and large timbers were placed 
for the sides, the whole looking not unlike the 
chutes, made by boys for their water-wheels. 
The force of the water, pouring through the 
chute forms a bar below the dam, on which 
the rafts are often stove or stuck. 

The dam was crowded with the village boys 
to see them run it, and there were a number 
of persons on the bank. The boys became 
greatly excited as they neared the dam, and 
were still more so when they saw the water 
foaming through the chute. The pilot steered 
directly for the opening, the raft running 
swifter and swifter as it approached it. 

‘* Now, take care of your oar, Pheelim,” said 
the pilot, and ‘‘don’t let it be caught in the 
swirls, when the raft plunges below.” 

The swirls are eddies formed by the raft, as 
it plunges into the water at the bottom of a 
chute, and which will sometimes break oars 
when caught in them. | 

The raft slightly dipped as it went ‘through 
the opening, and then, as it shot down the 
chute and dipped its forward end deep in the 
water below, it seemed to be covered with 
foam. The water flew high above their heads, 
and fell in thick spray upon the raft, almost 
wetting them through. The boys upon the 
dam yelled and hurrahed, and the people 
shook their handkerchiefs and cheered. 

But Pheelim, forgetting the advice of the 
pilot, or confused by the flying water, let his 
oar drop into the swirls; and so quickly was it 
flung around, that he was thrown into the 
water. The boys ran to the edge of the raft, 
and, as he rose, grasped his hands and helped 
him upon the raft. 

‘‘ Faith, that was the greatest kick I ever 
had,” said he, blowing the water from his 
mouth and nose. ‘‘ That oar laped like a hoss, 
and the next moment kicked, and I warn’t 
where I was at all, but just somewhere else.” 

The pilot and the boys laughed heartily at 
the ludircous figure he made, in spite of the 
danger he had been in. 

They had passed the bar all right, and in a 
little while they reached Pine grove, where 
they found Mr. Norton with the rafts. Here 
they tied up, and went on shore to find a pilot 
to take them through the rapids. 


—— Tue Portuguese were the first Euro- 
peans who reached the Canton River, in 
China; and the’ Portuguese Perestrello was 
the first person who ever conducted a ship to 
China under a European flag. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS; 
oR, 
HENRY MORTON'S FIRST TRIAL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FATHER SEWALL. 


ENRY MORTON returned to Brunswick, 

not, indeed, decided as to the profession 

he should embrace, but having made a ‘firm 

resolve that, whatever it might be, he would 

carry into it'the disposition to act from motives 
of love to God and his fellow-men. 

He forthwith began, in accordance with the 
ideas he had heard advanced by his father, to 
uphold the hands of Mr, Sewall, and assume 
the duties incumbent upon him as a religious 
man. , 

We cannot, in this connection, forbear com- 
municating to our young friends a few facts 
in respect to the character of this good man, 
whom we knew intimately in his old age. It 
was an old age, however, singularly free from 
those infirmities, both mental and physical, 
that usually accompany that period of life — 
the result both of an iron constitution and 
his habits of living and exercise. 

He was quite singular in respect to his diet. 
If, upon receiving a visit from him, you should 
prepare what is generally considered an ex- 
cellent dinner, he wouldn’t touch it. He ate 
no meat of any kind, foreign spices, pies that 
had any foreign spice in them, nor any pud- 
ding, except hasty-pudding; but he would eat 
all the caraway you saw fit to put into seed- 
cakes. He would eat fish, salted or fresh, bread 
and butter, potatoes, eggs, rice, and custard 
pie, provided there was no nutmeg or other 
foreign spice. He drank no tea or coffee, 
but sage and pennyroyal steeped and made 
palatable with milk and sugar. 

At one time he went to spend the night with 
a lady who entertained a great respect and 
attachment for’ him as a minister and good 
man. Somewhat acquainted with his habits, 
she said, — 

‘*Father Sewall, what would you like for 
supper?” 

“Ill take some hasty-pudding and milk, 
Mrs. Stover, and you needn’t be particular 
about taking off the cream.” She skinymed 
three pans of milk, and gave ‘him the cream, 
which he found no difficulty in disposing of. He 
was an early riser, and was accustomed, when 
on the sea-coast, the first thing after rising, 
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to dip his head in salt water, and bathe 
often. : 
Commencing life as a mechanic, and being 
very conservative in his notions, he ever re- 
tained many of the habits of his younger 
years. The great body of working people at 
that period wore shoes and buskins. The 
buskins were knit woollen, bound with leather 


| on the lower edge, and fastened with leather 


strings that passed beneath the shoe. They 
were much easier to walk in than boots were; 
warmer in dry, cold weather, and would keep 
out snow, but not water. Father Sewall re- 
tained the buskins and much of the old style 
of dress. 

The last great day will only fully reveal the 
amount of good that this singular and devoted 
man accomplished. Genial, eloquent, of ex- 
cellent judgment, refusing all offers of a per- 


manent settlement, he went into destitute - 


places, where no one else could go, or going, 
could effect anything, and labored for the best 
interests of his fellow-men. Careless of ex- 
pense and fearless in respect of danger, he 
would go anywhere in his carriage, on foot, 
or by water, to do good. Caring very little 
for forms, wherever he found people willing to 
hear he would labor.. To use his own words, 
‘*T care very little who strings the fish, if I 
can only catch them,” 

In his sleigh or wagon, with books, hammer, 
ropes, and nails to repair damages, he would 
go from Saco River to the British lines preach- 
ing as he went, and tarrying wherever he w 
made welcome. He would sitin his carriage and 
read, while the horse, accustomed to his, habits, 
would turn out of its own accord upon meet- 
ing another carriage; if the road proved too 
rough to admit of riding in a carriage, he 
would leave it and mount on the horse’s back. 

Most men, as they advance in years, grow 
timid and incapable of exposure; it was not 
thecaseinregardtohim. When quite advanced 
in life, he was preaching on the sea-coast of 
Maine. Some persons living upon an island, 
wanted very much to have him preach on the 
island; two of them went to the main after | 
him; it was a windy day in the first part of 
April; one of them said, ‘‘ Father Sewall, it 
is so rough, perhaps you had better take some 
more favorable time.” 

“If it was not too rough for you to come 
after me, it is not too rough for me to go.” 

When they reached the island, a swamp 
lying between the landing-place and the house 
where the meeting was to be held, was flooded 
with water, and Father Sewall had on his 
feet shoes and buskins. He was about to go 
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on, but the men would not permit it. There 
was not a horse on the island; they yoked a 
pair of oxen, put him on the sled, and one of 
them held him on, while the other drove the 
cattle over cradle-knolls and bushes, and they 
had an excellent meeting, the results of which 
did by no means expire with the occasion. 
He was an excellent singer —a great advan- 
tage in the circumstances in which he was 
frequently placed. 

‘* Are there people here who can sing,” he 
would say, ‘‘ if somebody lifts the tune?” 

By means of his lifting the tune he generally 
managed to have singing. In consequence of 
his ability, tact, and the blessing that accom- 
panied his efforts, he influenced many young 
persons, who afterwards efzected much good. 

We shall not soon forget an instance of his 
ability to bear exposure. When he was about 
eighty-four, we met him at a county conference 
in Auburn, Maine. 

‘* Brother K.,” said he, ‘‘ I am going to tarry 
here over the Sabbath; but if you will take me 
to Portland in your boat next week Thursday, 
and bring me back Saturday, I’ll preach for 
you the Sabbath after.” 

‘*T will, Father Sewall, and shall be right 
glad of the opportunity.” 

At the time appointed he came with his 
horse and wagon. 

‘*Good afternoon, Father Sewall.” 

** Good afternoon. Now, Brother K., Iwanta 
oer. of the hospitality shown to my horse.” 
é ** Well, the horse shall have corn, and you 

shall haveclearcream if you want it, and all the 
sage tea you can drink.” ; 

‘* Brother K., you laugh at my sage tea and 
some of my notions; you are now young and 
hearty, and if you would only leave eating 
meat and drinking such strong tea and coffee, 
and live as I do, settled as you are in this 
healthy place, you would live forever.” 

‘*My father always ate meat all he could 
get, and drank tea and coffee; he lived to be 
over eighty.” [ 

The next morning we went to’Portland and 
had quite a pleasant time; but Saturday the 
wind was due north, almost dead ahead, — 
admitting, however, of making, as sailors say, 
a long leg anda short one, — and blew a gale. 
I tried my best to induce him to remain, 
offering to pay his passage to Brunswick by 
land, and telling him I would meet him there 
with a carriage. I thought I should frightén, 
knew I should completely soak, and was afraid 
I might kill, the good old man. It was of no 
avail; go with me he would. 

‘* But you are going?” 
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‘“‘T have no choice. I must go, blow or 
not. I must be there Sunday; besides, I am 
young, and used to such scrapes, having them 
all the time.” 

“If you can go, I can and will.” 

It was two o’clock Saturday in the afternoon 
before he was ready to start, although it was 
summer and long days. I then said to him, 
‘* Father Sewall, the wind is ahead, and I 
shall have to carry sail hard, in order to get 
home, for we’ve got to fight our way; but I 
won’t drown you.” J then put him in what I 
considered the best place for him, and where 
he would get the least water, and we started. 
At times in the flaws a bucketful of water 
would come into the side of his neck and run 
out of his shoes; this would continue half 
an hour, when the wind would lull or we 
would get under the shelter of some island 
or growth of wood, but would come on again 
the moment we left our shelter. The old 


_gentleman bore it like a martyr, shaking the 


water from his face and smiling. 

The good man had on a suit of black velvet; 
and when we got home, the water with which 
it was saturated had broyght out the’color, 

and his shirt was as black as though it had 
been in the dye-pot. y 

I concluded that I had made a poor bargain 
taking him to Portland, as I expected he would 
be sick abed the next morning, and I should 
have to preach, after all. But when I got up, I 
found him reading his Bible, having been to 
the beach and dipped his head in salt water. 

He expressed himself ready for any amount 
of sage tea and custard pie, provided there 
was no foreign spice in it, and preached all 
day to the great edification of the people, who 
felt that, according to the course of nature, 
they should not hear him many times more. 


CHAPTER X. 
FRED HOLMES. 


ALTHOUGH, as yet, Morton had made no 
progress in respect to the decision that so 
vitally concerned his material interests, he 
nevertheless experienced much less of pertur- 
bation and corroding anxiety in respect to the 
matter than heretofore. The development of 
his spiritual nature not only occupied his 
thoughts, but also imparted trust, and brought 
him to feel that he should eventually be di- 
rected to the path best adapted both to his 
usefulness and happiness in life. 

Morton now, very much to his surprise and 
gratification, became once more an inmate of 
Radcliffe. Our readers will recollect that Ned 
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Austin and Will Montgomery, with some 
other members of their class, hired Radcliffe, 
and bought the furniture of its former inmates. 
Ned and Will took Morton’s old room, while 
one of their classmates, Woodford, selected 
Perk’s, rooming alone. Woodford was called 
home by the sickness of his father, and offered 
Morton his room; so there he was in Perk’s 
old room, with all Perk’s furniture, and in the 
next room to Ned and Will. 

Ned and Morton had been over to Mount 
Ararat, in Topsham, for a walk: on the way 
back they met Montgomery. 

‘©O, Mr. Morton, I’ve been all over the 
village in pursuit of you. There’s been a boy 
at the hall looking for you, and in a great 
strait to see you— appeared distressed, and 
seemed as though he'd been crying; so I left 
him in your room, and set out to find you.” 

‘* What kind of a looking boy?” 

‘* A fine-looking boy of about fifteen.” 

‘“‘Dark hair, gray eyes, red cheeks, and 
sunburned?” 

Ten mr. 

**Tt’s Charlie Longley; I hope there has no 
accident taken place in his father’s family.” 

When Morton reached his room, he found 
Charlie there, who jumped up, and clasping 
Morton’s hand, burstintotears. Seating him- 
self, he took the boy on his knee. Charlie 
continued to weep, and Morton at length 
said, — 

-“ What is the matter, Charlie? Is anybody 
sick or injured at your house?” 

“Tt is not anything of that kind, Mr. Morton; 
but you perhaps recollect Fred Holmes, that 
went to school the winter you kept our school.” 

‘Yes, very well; and if you were not here, 
I should probably say he was the best behaved 
boy in the whole school. I’m sure I hope 
nothing has happened to him, for I thought a 
great deal of Fred.” 4, 

**We know you did, and that’s the reason 
my father has sent me to you. O, Mr. Morton, 
something awful has happened him; they say 
he stole money and other things, and he’s 
taken up.” ~ 

** I don’t believe one word of it.” 

‘* Nor I don’t, Mr. Morton; nor my father, 
nor grandmarm, nor Mr. Blaisdell, nor any- 
body, hardly. You know, Mr. Morton, Fred 
used to set with me, and we always got our 
lessons together and shared everything, though 
he was much older than me. Would you think 
I could do such a thing, Mr. Morton? ” 

‘*No. Ishould as soon think of water run- 
ning up hill.” 

‘* I’m not half so good a boy as Fred is. I 
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know he didn’t do it, if all the people in the 
world told me they seen him do it. If Mr. 
Sewall told me he seen him do it, I wouldn’t 


believe Zim.” 


Charlie began to cry afresh. 

‘Father says you must get right into the 
wagon and come down to Mrs. Holmes’s, and 
he'll meet you there.. His poor mother’s most 
raving distracted; you know what a good boy 
he’s been to his mother.” 

As they were going along, Morton made 
further inquiries of Charlie, who — having 
given vent to his emotions, and greatly com- 
forted by the presence of Morton, in whom he 
reposed the most sublime confidence, being 
fully persuaded that nothing was or could be 
beyond the reach of his capacity, and that he 
would straighten the whole matter out — was 
now able to talk calmly and without crying. 

‘‘ What is he accused of stealing, Charlie?” 

“You see, Mr. Morton, the traders here get 
the heft of their goods from Portland by Cap- 
tain Antony Chase, in the sloop Jane; they 
get some by the way of New Meadows, and 
some from Bath by teams, and some thatcomes 
in scows up the Androscoggin; but, as I said 
before, the heft on’emcomeirithesloop. There 
has a good many things been missed through 
the summer— knives, and shot, powder, coffee, 
tea, and cigars, that belonged to the traders. 
Captain Chase has had to make up the loss, 
and within a few weeks he has lost money 
several times.” 3 

‘Who went in the sloop besides Fred and 
Captain Chase?” “t ¥ 

*¢Mr. Anderson and Edward Birchmore.” * 

‘How came the captain to suspect Fred 
rather than either of the others? and what 
evidence is there that he is guilty?” 

“He ain’t guilty, Mr. Morton.” 

‘¢ Well, what led them to arrest him?” 

‘‘Birchmore told the captain that it was Fred; 
said one night he couldn’t sleep cause his toe 
pained him; that he had jammed the nail off; 
and he saw Fred take money that night, and 
three times more in the course of a month, out of 
the captain’s pocket-book, and sawhim nights. 
when the sloop didn’t go, and the crew were per- 
mitted to go home, carry bundles over towards 
the gully; and he believed it was stuff he stole 
out of the cargo, and daren’t carry home for 
fear his mother would ask him where he got it. 
He said Fred had been carrying things over 
that way all summer.” 

‘*Why didn’t he tell of it before, if he thought 
and knew that he was stealing, and not permit 
him to go on?” 

‘¢ That’s what the captain asked him; but he 
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said he was afraid of Holmes, who was a very 
powerful fellow, till at length he could bear it no 
longer, and made up his mind to tell. The 
captain got a search warrant and searched the 
gully, and found the goods; and then in Fred’s 
clothes they found the money, or part of it, that 
the captain had marked after he began to lose 
money.” 

**T don’t believe it, won’t believe it; still 
it has a very bad look — would have to a 
jury. I’m afraid the poor boy will have to go 
to prison. It would kill his mother.” 

‘* Don’t say so, Mr. Morton,” replied Charlie, 
beginning to cry again. 

‘* Was the money, or any part of it, found on 
his person?” 

** No, sir; not in the clothes he had on, but 
in the pockets of a pair of trousers hanging 
in the closet in his bedroom.” 

‘Is this Edward Birchmore the same boy 
that wentto school and sat with Noah Melcher, 
who stole from you a plummet I gave you that 
was made in the form of a fish, and put it in 
Melcher’s desk?” 

‘* The same one, Mr. Morton; and fathersays 
that he stole the money and the things himself, 
put the money in Fred’s pocket, and: hid the 
goods in the gully.” 

As they approached the house, Morton per- 
ceived Uncle Tim coming with long strides 
across lots. 

Upon lifting the latch, the door was opened 
from the opposite side, and the constable—lead- 
ing Frederic Holmes by the right arm, with 
fetters on his wrists, while his mother clung 
to the other arm — stepped out upon the grass 
plat before the door-stone. ; 

John Blaisdell brought up the rear, striving 
in vain to comfort the heart-broken woman, 
whose features expressed the keenest anguish, 
her eyes red and. swollen with weeping. When 
Fred met the glance of Morton, there was noth- 
ing in the expression of his face that betokened 
guilt, but the tears sprang to his eyes and 
rolled down his cheeks. He was not able to 


wipe them away, his hands fettered by mana-’ 


cles, and both arms in the grasp of his mother 
and the officer. Morton, after wiping away 
the tears, assured him that he had not the least 
doubt of his innocence; that he considered his 
present position the result of misfortune, not 
crime; exhorted him to hope for the best, and 
bear it like a man. 

**Q, Mr. Morton,” cried the mother, ‘‘ can’t 
you do something for my poor boy? Can’t 
you help us?” 

** You don’t believe my boy could do such a 
thing — do you?” 


’ 





‘*T don’t believe there’s one particle of truth 
in the accusation, and will do all in my power 
to aid you and him; but here comes a man 
who can do a great deal more than I can, and 
who has all his life been accustomed to accom- 
plish whatever he undertook.” 

Uncle Tim now came up, breathing hard 
from exertion, and the perspiration stand- 
ing in great drops on his brow. His face flushed, 
and he ground his teeth together, as he surveyed 
the group. 

‘*Mansfield, you are a man weighing well 
on to two hundred. Ain’t’ you ashamed of 
yourself to be seen putting irons on a boy?” 

Boy? He knocked me down, and I thought 
then it was about time to iron him.” 

“IT saw the whole on it,” said Blaisdell. 
‘¢ He comes right up to Fred, takes him by the 
scrag of the neck, right before his mother, and 
says in a real rough way, ‘I arrest you for 
stealing.’ Fred’s a strong, high-spirited young 
chap, and in his surprise and rage at being spoke 
to so before his mother, he just let him have it, 
and dropped him. Fred might have give him 
leg bail whilst he lay sprawling, but he never 
stirred out of his tracks; and when Mansfield 
got up, he held out his hands for him to put the 
irons on. He knew they were going to arrest 
him when the sloop came back last night; 
knew that was what Captain Chase staid at 
lrome for, to get a sarch warrant, and that 
they’d found the money. William Woodside 
offered to take his horse and put him through 
to Canada; but he said he was an honest man, 
and wouldn’t run off like a thief. If he’d read 
the warrant to him and spoke as he oughter, 
he’d gone right along.” 

‘‘Take them irons-.off, Mansfield.” 

‘“‘Shan't do it, Mr. Longley; I put ’em 
on, and I shall keep ’em on till he’s out of my 
hands.” 

‘¢ The boy’s as innocent of stealing as I am. 
I'll stir heaven and arth to prove him so. He's 
willin’ to go before the justice, andI calkerlate 
to go with him and be his bail. I'll spend 
every cent I’m worth before I'll see him wronged. 
So I’ll give you just five minutes to unlock them 
ere handcuffs, if you don’t want Tim Long- 
ley’s ‘mud hooks’ on you.” 

*¢Tt’s no concern of mine whether he’s inno- 
cent or guilty. I’m ordered to take, hold fast, 
and deliver him up to the proper authority at 
my peril.” 

“©The irons’ll come off, Mansfield, whether 
you take ’em off or not; but so sure as I have 
to take the key from you and do it myself, I'll 
maul you till the p’int of a cambric needle 
can’t be put ’twixt the bruises.” 
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«IT take it you know the consequences of re- 
sisting an officer in the discharge of his duty.” 

‘‘Reckon I do. But do you think conse- 
quences will take the smart out of your bones? 
Do you think you'll be able to live in his ere 
town arter complainin’ of me for makin’ you 
take the irons off a boy that’s willin’ to go, and 
thateverybody that’s decent loves? Put irons 
on a boy! 
lick you both.” 

“Let him complain,” said Blaisdell, ‘‘ and 
see how long it'll be afore folks burn the house 
over his head. He’s a pestilent critter and 
pisens the air.” 

Mansfield unlocked the handcuffs. 

‘* No thanks to you, Mansfield; you didn’t 
do it out of any good feelin’ or principle, but 
cause you'was afeard of Tim Langley’s fist; 
you’re a low-lived consarn, and come of a low- 
lived breed, the whole bilin’ of you.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE EXAMINATION. 


Tur constable now proceeded to take his 
prisoner to the office of Justice Peter O. Al- 
den, where thre hearing was to take place, fol- 
lowed by Uncle Tim, Morton, Blaisdell, and 
Charlie. Mrs. Holmes would have gone with 
them, but Uncle Tim persuaded her to re- 
main. 

** You can’t do him any good, Mrs. Holmes; 
only worry him. Ill bring him back to you 
in a couple of hours at the farthest.” 

‘*T s’pose you are right, Mr. Longley; but 
I can never stop alone in the house as I feel 
now; so I'll just step into neighbor Blaisdell’s. 
That's right on the road, you know, and then 
I shall be in the way of seeing you when you 
come back along.” 

At the office of the justice they met Captain 
Chase, the complainant, and Squire Hasey, 
of Topsham, who had summoned, as wit- 
nesses on the part of the complainant, Birch- 
more, Anderson, and several others. Some 
of them were the owners of the goods found 
in the gully, others persons who had assisted 
the constable in the search. 

The complainant and witnesses were now 
sworn, and gave in their testimony. The jus- 
tice, after hearing the evidence, considered it 
sufficient to authorize him in binding the pris- 
oner over for trial at the Circuit Court of 
Common Pleas, to be holden in Portland on 
the third Tuesday in November, and in default 
of bail to be committed to jail in that place. 

Uncle Tim, who was well known to the jus- 
tice as a man of property, now offered to bail 


I've got a rooster at home would: 
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the prisoner; and this being accepted, he took 
Fred into his wagon, and they were soon on 
their return. ;' 

Mrs. Holmes came out to meet them as 
they drove past Blaisdell’s door. ‘ 

‘* What did they do to him, Mr. Longley?” 
said she, when alone with Uncle Tim. 

** Wal, he’s bound over to appear at court 
in November, and be tried. I stood his bail; 
so he kin stay with you, and go where he 
likes, and do what he likes, till that time.” 

“O, dear, Mr. Longley, what can he do? 
Who will hire him when he’s accused of such 
a dreadful thing, and bound over, as you 
call it?” 

‘Who'll hire him? There’s plenty’ll hire 
him, and hire him quicker than they ever 
would afore, because they don’t believe a 
word of all this hue and cry about stealing, 
and believe he is put upon, and that Birch- 
more stole the property hisself. I'll hire him 
for one. Tell him to grind his axe this-arter- 
noon, and be at my house by sunrise to-mor- 
row mornin’, and I’ll send him into the woods 
with a gang to cut timber, and he kin come 
home every night.” 

‘*But what’s to be done next to my poor 
boy? You know I’m a poor, ignorant wo- 
man; but I don’t suppose this being bound 
over, as you call it, is the end of it.” 

** No, Mrs. Holmes, I wish it was; but it’s 
only the beginnin’. In November he'll have 
to go to court; and if the grand jury find a 
bill, as I suppose they will, he will be tried, 
and if it should be proved that he took the 
money or the’other property, he’ll have to go 
to state’s prison for five years; at any rate 
that’s the law for stealing that amount of 
property; though I don’t think, as he’s young 
and it’s a first offence, the judge would send 
him to state’s prison; perhaps let him off with 
a fine and a short time in jail.” 

“*O, Mr. Longley, how you do talk! You 
know my poor boy didn’t do it, and how can 
it be proved if he didn’t do it, and be sent to 
state’s prison? It would kill me outright; it 
would, and him, too. We never should be 
able to hold up our heads again.” 

Uncle Tim had never received the advan- 
tages of education, but he was a man of most 
excellent natural abilities. Though unedu- 
cated, he was by no means ignorant; and un- 
der his rough way’ of talking there .lay con- 
cealed a great deal of shrewd sense and clear 
perception. He was also quite well versed in 
legal matters; for, being a large land-owner, 
anda lumberman, he had often been forced into 
lawsuits in respect to the ownership of logs 
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and land, and in regard to trespass. Many 
times logs had been stolen from him, and 
timber cut on his land, for which he had been 
obliged to prosecute. 

Uncle Tim had also been frequently called 
to serve on juries; and so he proceeded to 
explain matters to the afflicted and bewildered 
mother, who could by no’ means understand 


how a jury could condemn, and a judge sen- | 


tence, her boy to state prison for stealing, 
when he was one of the best boys in town, 
and never did steal; or do anything out of the 
way; and then to hear Uncle Tim talk about its 
being Aroved, and about his being convicted! 

**- You see, Mrs. Holmes,” he replied, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t take what I say about the crime’s being 
proved against him, and his being convicted, 
as though it was my opinion, and I thought 
him guilty. I’m only tellin’ what the law 
may do; for a man in law may be proved 
guilty of a crime that he’s innocent of, and be 
condemned for it by a jury of honest, well- 
meanin’ men.” 

**TIsn’t law justice, Mr. Longley?” 

‘““No, mam, not by a long shot! 
law.” 

‘‘ Then what’s the ‘use of having it?” 

‘“*Tt’s a great deal better than no law; but 
*tain’t parfect, as nothing ain’t in this world.” 

‘‘Mr. Longley, you scare me to death! 
How could a jury of honest men, who wanted 
to do the thing that was right, condemn my 

boy for a thing he never did? how could it 
‘ be proved?” 

**You see, mam, the jury have got to de- 
cide accordin’ to law an’ evidence. No mat- 
ter if Birchmore looks like a rascal, — as 
no doubt he is, — and your boy carries hon- 
esty in his very looks; the jury must go by 
the evidence before ’em, and by the law, not 
by their feelin’s or notions. Captain Chase 
comes there, and says that he lost money sev- 
eral times. Birchmore says that he saw your 
boy take it in the night. Here’s a lot of goods 
missing from the cargo. Birchmore says that 
your boy stole’em, and hid ’em in the big gully, 
he thinks; for he saw him take things, and 
hide ’em in his berth, and saw him nights, 
when he went home, take a bundle with him 
over towards the big gully. Chase gits a 
sarch warrant, and finds the goods in the gul- 
ly, and he finds the money in your son’s 
pocket — money that he marked, and kin sware 
to. Now, if that fellow tells a straight story 
before the jury, and can’t be made to cross 
hisself, Chase swears to the money, the of- 
ficer testifies to finding the money in your 


It’s 
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‘son’s clothes, the goods are proved to have 


come from the sloop, and Birchmore describes 
them as the ones he saw Fred put in his berth, 
the jury’ll have to bring him in guilty ac- 
cordin’ to the evidence, and the judge’ll have 
to sentence him, though, on account of his age 
and his good character afore, something may 
be taken off.” 

**O, dear, Mr. Longley, you frighten me to 
death! I thought I was to get some comfort 
from talking with you; but you make me feel 
worse than ever. Is there nothing can be 
done? If I should go to the court, and tell 
the judge and the jury just what a good boy 
Fred has been ever since his father was taken 
away, —O, he was taken from the evil to 
come, poor man! — wouldn’t they let him 
go?” 

‘““There’s a great deal can be done, Mrs. 
Holmes, and we kin find some one that will 
tell these matters to a jury better than you. 
We'll have a lawyer that will sift this Birch- 
more, and very likely break him down afore 
the jury, and tear his evidence all to pieces. 
He told a very straight story before the jus- 
tice, and was bold enough then; but ’twill be 
another thing when he gits afore a court, and 
a jury lookin’ at him, and a lawyer teasin’ 
him.” @ 

“You know I’m a poor woman, and a 
widow; but I’ll sell the house over my head, 
and this four acres of land, and the piece of 
salt marsh on Maquoit shore to pay the law- 
yer, and help my boy, who is my ‘all and in 
all.’ No, I don’t say right there, for the Lord 
is my all, and he hears the cry of the widow 
and the fatherless.” 

“‘T’ll take kere of that, Mrs. Holmes. I'll 
find the lawyer, and pay him to boot; that is, 
if he’ll take any pay.” 

‘©Of course he'll take pay, and ought to 
take pay, because he won’t try so hard if he 
does it for nothing, or for little pay.” 

“Tl find a man that will work harder for 
good will and righteousness, and in behalf 
of the right of the widow and the fatherless, 
than another man will for money. Where’s 
Fred?” 

‘* He’s cuttin’ up a little wood.” 

* Call him in.” 

A long conversation took place between 
Uncle Tim, Fred, and the widow, and it was 
not till late in the evening that the former re- 
turned to his,family; and then, after answer- 
ing the inquiries of his.wife and mother, he 
paced the floor for an hour before retiring to 
rest. : 
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Tue ARREST. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A STARTLING REQUEST. 


On the morning succeeding the events we 
have narrated, Morton, returning from break- 
fast, was informed by Nancy Semicolon, who 
had not yet finished putting his room in order, 
that Mr. Longley had called; was bound up 
the river to see about some logs; would be 
back at four o’clock, and wanted very much to 
see hims hoped he would not fail to be in. 
It was near five when he returned, and 
Morton perceived from his looks that some 
matter lay with great weight upon his mind. 

Uncle Tim took the chair offered him, laid 
his hat on a choice flower that stood ‘in a pot 
on the study table, and clasping his hands 
over his knees, remained a few moments 
silent and abstracted. 

Morton removed the hat from his plant, 
much wondering what this unwonted mood 
of Uncle Tim might mean. 

‘* Henry Morton,” he said, at length, raising 
himself, and looking earnestly into the face 
of the former, ‘‘ will you do mea great favor?” 

**Uncle Tim, I have been acquainted with 
you nearly five years. You have aided me in 
a thousand ways. Your house has been. my 
home. During all that time I have never 
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been able to repay a single favor that I have 
received. . I wish I might have it in my power 
to oblige you.” 

‘** Wal, you’ve got the chance now.” 

“In what way?” e 

‘‘T want you, if you are willing to do me 
the greatest favor, and all the one I ever axed 
you, to go to Portland, and stand lawyer for 
Fred Holmes in this ‘ere trial of his’n that’s 
comin’ off, and to say, ‘ Yes,’ before I leave this 
room.” 

If a shell had exploded at Morton’s feet he 
could scarcely have been more confounded 
and amazed. Instead of replying, he became 
pale, and gazed at Uncle Tim with mouth 
wide open and distorted features. 

“¢ Wal!” said the latter, after waiting, as he 
thought, a sufficient time to enable Morton to 
recover from his confusion and surprise. 

*““Uncle Tim,” said Morton, at length, ‘‘ you 
have asked of me that which is impossible. 
Even if I possessed the knowledge and ca- 
pacity requisite, I am not a lawyer; have not 
been admitted to the bar, and of course can- 
not plead for any one.” 

“Yes, you kin; anybody kin. I know all 
about that, for it’s been done. Fred kin give 
you or anybody a power of ’turney (attorney) 
to plead in his behalf, and manage his case, 
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and if there’s no objection made, — and there 
won’t be, — he kin do it.” 

**But you are interested in this case, and 
anxious that Fred should be cleared — are you 
not?” 

**To be sureI am. Never had anything so 
much at heart in my life.” 

“If that is so, it appears to me that you 
could not take a more sure method to lose it, 
and defeat your own purpose, than to ask a 
young man, a mere boy, without legal knowl- 
edge, who never witnessed any kind of legal 
proceedings till the other day before the jus- 
tice, who is ignorant of the very forms of 
law, and must betray that ignorance to the 
court and jury at every step, to occupy a posi- 
tion and assume responsibilities for which he 
is entirely unfitted, and that should be com- 
mitted to a practised lawyer. In addition to 
all this, the raw youth will be opposed to the 
county attorney, a gentleman of experience, 
ability, and a practised lawyer, who, together 
with the court and jury, will be disposed to 
smile at the presumption of the boy  ap- 
pearing before them, and thus be prejudiced 
against me at the very outset. It appears to 
me, Uncle Tim, that either your good opinion 
of me has led you into a great error, or that 
you must have lost the shrewdness and excel- 
lent judgment I and everybody else have al- 
ways attributed to you.” 

Uncle Tim listened patiently tif Morton 
concluded, and then, bending down his shaggy 
head for his inspection, said, — 

**Do you see any gray hairs there?” 

‘* No, sir.” 

*¢ Reckon there ain’t one. Well, there ain’t 
any one on the inside, nuther. I’m not be- 
wildered in my judgment, and I ain’t blinded 
by my good opinion of you, or warped or 
twisted in any way. It don’t take Tim Long- 
ley a great while, when he looks at a tree 
that’s standin’, to tell what it will make, or 
how much lumber it will scale; or when he 
looks at a man to take the bearin’s or amount 
on him. I hain’t been squintin’ four years 
and better at you, Henry Morton, for nothin’. 
I know that you’ve got a long head and a level 
one, and are as keen as a brier; that you’ve a 
faculty of seeing into crooked matters, and 
straightenin’ ’em out, and a faculty of puttin’ 
things right afore people that you never got 
in college, but was gi’n to you, no doubt, for 
some good purpose. What you believe you 
kin make other folks believe; what you see 
you kin make them see. I’ve said it a hun- 
dred times behind your back, and now the 
proper time has come, I'll say it before your 





face — that you’ve got the most common sense 
and insight into people of any man of your 
age I ever saw; and you must need think in 
my business I’ve had to do with many purty 
sharp people.. What you don’t know about 
the law you kin larn.” 

“But law is a matter very Soibplicated. 
There are a great many minute and intricate 
points on which a case may turn that require 
extensive knowledge, and experience besides. 
The knowledge there is little time to acquire. 
and the experience is out of the question, as 
that must be the growth of practice.” 

‘“‘Mr. Morton, if this was a disputed land 
title, runnin’ back fifty or a hundred years, or 


trespass, or a bank affair, or an instrance case, — 


or murder, that required a thorough knowl- 
edge of law and presidents (precedents) way 
back, I’d be a fool to ask you to do it; but it’s 
a simple case of stealin’. The law about it is 
plain. It lies in a nutshell. You can master 
itin an hour. Square Alden or Square Orr'll 
lend you the books. I'll git ’em for you. 
They'll accommodate me. I’ve put many a 
dollar in their pockets; and any advice you 
want you kin git through me; and as for 
makin’ this Birchmore out to be what he raally 
is, and all that thing, let you alone for that.” 

‘“*But I have no chance for any defence. 
The property, part of it, was found in his 
pocket, and the rest in the gully where he 
was known to be in the habit of going, and 
identified by the owners.” 

“Yes; but Birchmore put it there.” 

*‘ So you and I believe; but how are we go- 
ing to prove that?” 

‘*When you come to git to work at it, and 
give your mind to and make a business of it, 
you'll find proof you don’t think.of now.” 

‘What influence shall I have with, a jury, 
who will be offended, perhaps, at my presump- 
tion in attempting what I am incapable of, 
in comparison with an acute and practised 
lawyer of high standing, whom they and oth- 
ers respect?” 

‘*Mr. Morton, I don’t know. anythin’ about 
books, nor pretend to; but I do know some- 
thin’ about the kind of men that our juries are 
mostly made up of, and how things’ll strike 
‘em. The ‘bigger part on ’em are jest such 
men as myself, — had no more advantages, — 
and their feelin’s’l] all be on your side.” 

‘* How can that be?” 

“Tl tell you how it kin be. When the 
county ’turney (attorney) comes forrard and 
opens the case, each juryman will say to his- 
self, ‘ Here’s a sharp, ’cute lawyer, master of 
every tack and turn, and he’s pleadin’ agin a 
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widder’s son, a young feller that hasn’t the 
least look of a thief about him. We must be 
on our guard to watch closely the evidence, and 
that this lawyer don’t influence us to a wrong 
vardict, to bear too hard on the widder and 
the fatherless, for he’s a sharp, shrewd man.’ 
But*when you come forrard, there won’t be 
any of that feelin’ that you imagine, about 
your thinkin’ too much of yourself, because 
they’ll see in a minute, the minute they look 
on your face and hear you speak, that you 
ain’t one of these consated chaps that wants 
to shove yourself in and show yourself. No; 
they'll think it’s very nat’ral and just right 
that, when the mother is poor, and not able to 
pay a lawyer, and the young feller went ter 
school to you, and you've allers known him, 
known him to have been an upright boy, and 
believe he’s innocent now, that you should 
take up for him.” 

‘Uncle Tim, I think you had better plead 
the cause. I think you-would do infinitely 
better than I can.” : 

‘*Then there’s another thing will tell on 
your side and against him.” 

‘* What is that?” 

‘“*They’ll think the lawyer only wants to 
make out his case; that he ain’t any partic’- 
lar consarn whether the boy’s innocent or 
guilty. He’s county ’turney, and takes the 
county’s part, and speaks as a lawyer. He’s 
jist like a mill-saw. The mill-saw goes up 
and down, and cuts whatever timber the car- 
riage brings up to it— pine, hemlock, or pop- 
lar, it’s all the same to the saw; so ‘tis to the 
lawyer. This case is jist like any other to 
him. It’s his trade. He does jist what he’s 
paid todo. But this young man —’tain’t his 
trade; he’s no lawyer; he don’t work for pay; 
he don’t know any of the tricks and turns of 
law, but gays what he candidly believes, and 
we'll listen to his story. That’s what they’ll 
think, Henry Morton, and the way ’twill strike 
‘em; and no lawyer will have the advantage 
you will. ’Twill make all other things square, 
and offset ’em.” 

‘* My friend, you don’t know how much you 
distress me. As you say, this is the first and 
only favor it was ever in my power to do you. 
But in spite of all you say, I don’t feel equal 
to it, and fear that I should insure the young 
man’s conviction by undertaking it.” 

“T, on t’other hand, am jist as sartain that 
you will be the means of gitting*him clear.” 

**T don’t see what ever made you think of 
coming to me. I should have supposed your 
first thought would have been to apply to 
some one of the many lawyers of your ac- 
quaintance.” 
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“Pll tell you what it was. Stanwood 
Holmes, this boy’s father, was a man I set 
great store by —a raal Christian person, 
though not a man to lay up property; and we 
worked a deal together. I was allers a great 
meetin’ hand, and wanted religion; went to 
all the meetin’s I could hear on. I went to 
the old standin’-order meetin’s, the New Lights, 
and the shoutin’ Methodists, and when any 
new preacher came along, I went to hear him; 
but it didn’t do no good; seemed jist like 
drawin’ a blister on a crowbar to try to git any 
religion into me. But one day Stanwood and 
I was eatin’ our dinners on a raft that we was 
towin’ through the narrows, and he all at once 


.began to talk to me about religion, and to tell 


me how he got it. It took me all unawares 
like, ’cause I didn’t expect it from him, and 
wasn’t. braced up for and lookin’ for it, as I 
was when I went to meetin’, for, arter all, I 
didn’t raally want it, though I thought I did. 
Wal, this went right into me, ’cduse I didn’t 
expect it from him, and it didn’t come in the 
reg’lar way, and I became a different man.” 

*“*T think I know something about that. 
But go on; let me hear the rest.” : 

‘* When I was bringin’ Fred home from the 
justice’s, my mind got runnin’ on his father, 
and them old times; then I got thinkin’ what 
lawyer I should git. when all at once it came 
to me, jist like somethin’ drappin’ out of the 
sky, ‘ Now there’s Mr. Morton. He’s a keen, 
smart man. He shall plead this case; for jist 
as Stanwood Holmes worked on me when the 
reg’lar preachers couldn’t do a thing, so he 
will on the jury, and he'll take ten times the 
interest in it any lawyer will, ’cause he loves 
the boy.’ I told Fred and his mother. They 
felt jist as I did; and she said she’d go down 
on her knees to ask and beseech you to do it 
for her and for him. 

‘‘Now, Henry Morton, you are a young 
man jist beginnin’ life, and if you flinch in 
this ’ere matter, you’ll not only hurt my feel- 
in’s and discourage me, but you’ll do the thing 
that ain’t right, and won’t prosper, with all 
your studyin’ your books and your smartness; 
for this notion didn’t come intq my head by 
chance. It isn’t merely Long Tim, the igno- 
rant old river-driver, that’s callin’ on you, but 
there’s a higher Power that’s speakin’; and if 
you, a strong young man, take the weakest 
side, the side of the poor and the oppressed, 
the side of the widow and the fatherless, you'll 
have a right to call for help; and you'll git 
help. The Bein’ that Stanwood Holmes 
sarved, all his days won’t be unmindful of 
the boy, that, with fear and tremblin’, is work- 
in’ for them he left behind him.” 
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“Tl do it, Uncle Tim, and do all I can. 
The reason I have held back is only because 
I felt myself unfitted for it, and feared that I 
should injure, instead of help, the young man. 
That fear is not abated. But if I do all I can, 
and the young man is convicted, you cannot 
blame me, seeing that I undertake it by your, 
persuasion, and, as it were, under protest.” 

“You won't fail. You won’t be permitted 
to fail, for you'll have the prayers of a good 
woman to hold you up.” 

‘* The prayers are a great and good thing; 
but I must find evidence that will convince a 
jury of common-sense men. It is the evi- 
dence, Uncle Tim, the evidence that will de- 
stroy the credibility of Birchmore’s testimony, 
and account for the money’s being found in 
Fred’s clothes, and show that he couldn't have 
put the goods in the gully, that I want as 
well.” 

‘*Wal, I think I kin heip you in regard 
to that.” . 

‘*T’ll give you a list of what books I want, 
and you can leave them here.” 

. (TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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A OHEAT. 
BY MISS LOUISE DUPEE. 


HERE'S a wicked little fairy, — 
I know her to my sorrow, — 
Who, when you've something hard to do, 
Says, ‘‘ Wait until to-morrow.” 


She speaks to you, these bright spring days, 
— Her voice is sweet and mellow, — 

‘* Why work to-day, O little hands, 
When cowslips are so yellow? 


‘*The skies so blue, the world so green, 
The fields so gay and breezy; 

And lessons that are hard to-day 
To-morrow will be easy!” 


She’s whispering to you, even now; 
I see it in your faces; 

Your books fall, and your wistful eyes 
Turn towards the sky’s blue spaces. 


Wild brooks laugh, and wild birds sing; 
To labor is to sorrow. 

She says, ** Some charm will do the task, 
If left until to-morrow.” 


But turn your listening ears away, 
And never heed her saying. 
To-day must work the sun and showers; 





To-morrow comes the Maying! 
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BEFORE THE PAOIFIO RAILROAD. 
" BY SARA CONANT. 


+ HY, Morton, it is not possible that you 
really intend to go alone?” asked one 
of his comrades. é 

They were standing near the large wagons, 
which had for so many days been the home of 
the westward-bound party. ‘The dew yet spar- 
kled on the tufts of grass, for the sun had just 
rolled: above the hill in the rear of their camp. 

‘*Of course I do. I don’t apprehend any 
danger, and we can make it-in twelye hours.” 

“‘But your girl; it’s a tough ride for her, 
and if anything should happen —” 

‘* Nonsense! Laura will go anywhere with 
me,” responded Morton, proudly, ‘pausing in 
his adjustment of the horse’s accoutrements to 
look over at his daughter, who stood by her 
rough, hardy pony. 

‘© Well, I call it rash, and think you have 
entirely too much faith in that Nincum fellow 
of yours.” 

Morton made no reply, for the Indian lad 
who was known by that name came up with 
the third horse. Laura had dubbed him Nin- 
cum in place of his Indian name, which had a 
faint resemblance to it in sound. 

‘“* Laura, are you not afraid?” asked her 
friend Abby, leaning her cheek against 
Laura's. ; 

‘““No. Father will care for me.” 

Abby looked into Laura’s fearless face, and 
shook her head at a nature which she could 
not understand. 

But now the preparations were complete, 
and the party came out to see Mr. Morton 
start. He had joined a western train on their 
way to the El Dorado of the day, but on 
reaching this point wished to take a little 
different route from that which they followed. 
A ride across the country would bring him to 
a settlemént where he had friends, and his 
present proposition was, to traverse the dis-- 
tance alone with his daughter and the Indian. 
As the three trotted slowly away, their party 
waved them a sad adieu, the men’s rough 
faces even displaying anxiety, while they 
wished success on the adventure. 

‘* Father, do you think there is any danger 
of an attack?” asked Laura; when they were 
out of sight of the camp, and were riding 
briskly along. 

‘““No, I don’t fear it. One hears the same 
stories of hostile Indians wherever he goes, 
and we have not seen any yet.” 

‘* But Abby told me horrible things,” re- 
plied Laura, with a shudder, “though I 











think I should really like to see them | in their | 
war-paint.” 

Mr. Morton tapped her shoulder, and said, — 

‘You ought to have been a boy, Laura, 
you haye so much spirit; and your life with 
me is not just the thing for a girl.” 

‘¢ T never cared tobeaboy. Father,I think 
it’s more fun to do these things as a girl than 
as a boy.” 

The country through which they were pass- 
ing was quite irregular, being broken into lit- 
tle slopes and hollows, while clumps of low 
trees and bushes afforded ample scope for hid- 
ing and sudden attacks. Mr. Morton and 
Laura chatted as they rode, keeping their 
horses at a steady, quiet gait, while Nincum 
kept a little in the rear. He was not quite at 
his ease, darting quick glances into the bushes, 
and riding in perfect silence, with every sense 
alert. His furtive looks at the two in front of 
him might mean one thing or another; but at 
last Laura noticed them. 

‘* What do you see. Nincum?” 

““Me see ad > he replied, turning away his 
head. 

Laura rode along silentiy for 2 moment, 
when she exclaimed, — 

‘* Father, if we should be attacked, would it 
be wrong for me to kill myself rather than be 
made captive?” 

‘* What a question! There’s no real dan- 
ger,” he replied, though his keen eyes, search- 
ing the landscape about him, showed that his 
mind was not as easy as his words. 

‘*I don’t suppose there is; but death would 
be far preferable to captivity, and I never 
should escape. Tell me, father, what you 
think.” 

Laura spoke so earnestly that Mr. Morton 
reined in his horse, 2nd exclaimed, — 

‘*Why, what’s the matter? I can hardly 
answer. There will be no need of such ex- 
tremities. Now, away with presentiments.” 

But in spite of his gay manner Mr. Morton 
was touched, and they rode on in silence. He 
now felt that he might have made a mistake 
in attempting the journey alone with his 
daughter, and the thought of any harm to 
her filled him with sadness. 

‘‘My darling,” be said, ‘‘ we might ride a 
little faster; and *have no fear, for, after all, 
this journey is only an illustration of our life, 
we two together.” 

‘* Why, father, I've always trusted you,” re- 
plied Laura, turning a frank, loving look upon 
him; ‘* and now that I have spoken of it, the 
whole thing seems a foolish fancy.” 

At noon they chose a quiet, shady spot, 


BEFORE THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
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where they took their lunch and rested the 
horses, which showed a keen appetite for the 
grass which made their meal. Laura gathered 
a few specimens of the flowers that decked 
their carpet, and shortly they were on their 
way again, laughing as merrily as if in a par- 
lor. Mr. Morton could not quite lay aside his 
anxiety; but as far as the eye could reach, 
nothing could be seen but the rugged scenery 
of the untamed country through which they 
journeyed. The sun had set, and he and 
Laura had just begun a lively discussion as 
to the exact difference of time as they pro- 
gressed westward, when Nincum laid his hand 
on either arm, stopping them, while he slid 
from his own horse, and lay on the ground 
a moment. Then, remounting in haste, he 
cried, — 

‘* Ride, ride! Much Indian!” 

Mr. Morton gave Laura one glance, and 
away went the three, eagerly looking in the 
direction in which Nincum kept his eyes. 
Laura’s wish was in a moment granted, for 
three Indians, in all the horrors of paint and 
warlike accoutrements, soon emerged froma 
clump of trees, and, seeing them, followed at 
full gallop. 

** Lauga, ride close to me,” onld her father, 
falling a little behind, that he might place him- 
self between her and the advancing foe. They 
were not to be kept in suspense long as to the 
intentions of their pursuers, for an arrow soon 
fell near them; and Nincum pointed to the 
other side, where a band of Indians, before 
unseen, were sweeping down on them. 

** Could not you do something?” asked Mr. 
Morton. ‘‘They would understand you.” 

“Indian kill Nincum,” he replied. “Me 
live with white man.” 

‘‘And that they can’t forgive. I see they 
are thoroughly hostile. Nothing remains but 
to fight.” 

Nincum shook his head, and pressed back 
the pistol which Mr. Morton had raised. By 
a series of ingenious doublings, — now putting 
a rock, now some trees, between them and 
their pursuers, — they kept out of ‘the range 
of the arrows, and held their distance. But 
the horses were becoming weary, and Mr. 
Morton exclaimed, — 

“‘ Where will this end? We can't go on in 
this way long. I will fire,” raising his pistol ; 
when the foremost of the Indians made a 
signal to stop. 

Both parties reined in their horses, and the 
Indians seemed to be consulting together. 
Nincum watched them a few minutes, and 
then gave Mr. Morton a signal to ride, and they 
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started at full speed. When the Indians 
observed this, they shouted and pursued, 
sending a flight of arrows, one of which struck 
Laura’s horse, which staggered and fell. Her 
father hastily snatched her from the struggling 
animal, and placed her before him; but his 
horse, being weary, perceptibly slackened his 
pace under the double burden. Seeing this, 
Nincum sprang from his steed, and speeded on. 

** Good fellow,” cried Mr. Morton, as he 
caugkt the rein; and Laura dauntlessly sprang, 
ewith his aid, on the horse. 

‘¢ But what will become of poor Nincum?” 
asked Laura, turning her white, steady face 
towards her father. j 

** He can take care of himself. Laura, this 
will be a fight for life; load as I discharge; ” 
and Mr. Morton, turning in his saddle, fired 
upon the Indians. 

Each shot rolled a dusky warrior to the 
ground; but the change of horses had made 
such a delay that the Indians were fast gain- 
ingon them. Anotherarrow rendered Mr. Mor- 


* ton’s horse entirely unmanageable; and now 


both he and Laura on one had little chance. 

‘* They have us!” exclaimed Laura, as the 
foremost Indian rode almost in arm’s length; 
but a shot from Mr. Morton laid himon the 
grass. 

At the same moment his right arm was dis- 
abled; and now the remaining Indians were 
upon them. 

**Q, father, save me!” cried Laura, as an 
Indian grasped her arm. 

Mr. Morton struck him over the head with 
the butt end of his pistol, and giving the horse 
a blow, urged him to a frantic speed. 

‘* Stoop low, Laura,” he said, as a yell rang 
on the air. ‘* You shall not fall into their 
hands while I live.” 

Laura kissed his wounded hand, and bent 
down: but an Indian struck her with his knife, 
and as she dropped upon the horse’s neck, a 
blinding blow deprived Mr. Morton of con- 
sciousness. The Indians dragged him from 
the horse, and the frightened animal sped 
away with Laura’s body, which he soon threw 
into the bushes as he swerved to one side in 
his rapid flight. The Indians, supposing the 
girl to be dead, did not search for her, but 
contented themselves in carrying Mr. Morton 
away captive. Nincum was not to be seen; 
and night came down upon the silent plain, 
and the stars looked out upon a scene of 
perfect peace. 

Laura woke to consciousness in the dark- 
ness. As she feebly raised herself to a sitting 
posture, she tried to remember what had 





passed. The night wind was chill upon her 
face, and the leaves were damp. She felt 
stiff and lame, and a strange, dull pain in her 
side made her place her hand there. Her 
habit seemed to be stiff with some dried mat- 
ter, and slowly all came back to her. What 
was her position? Alone in the night on a 
vast plain, wounded and heart-sore. Where 
was her father? She dared not call, for fear 
of bringing an enemy, and lay back in the 
bushes, waiting to die. But she was young, 
with hope yet ‘strong within her; and as her 
eyes became clearer, and she could see the 
glimmer of the stars, and decipher the shape 
of the trees, her energy revived, and she sat 
up, and gently crept to the edge of the bushes 
to reconnoitre. As she peered out she saw a 
movement in the leaves just beyond, and a 
dark form slowly dragged itself out and crept 
in her direction. She did not dare to move, 
even to withdraw, thinking that she might 
not be observed; but the object was surely 
coming to her, and she saw that it was an 
Indian. Her heart gave a fearful bound; she 
hardly breathed; and when he’ stopped near 
her, and stretching out his neck, seemed to be 
examining her, it took all the fortitude which 
she had learned in the adventurous life with 
her father to suppress a scream. 

“Ugh!” he exclaimed. ‘* Squaw Lara. Me 
Nincum. No fear. Look for you.” And the 
faithful fellow sprang towards her, and gently 
touched her feet. 

‘© QO, I’m so glad! Where's father?” 

Nincum shook his head, and made signs, 
indicative of various wounds, telling Laura 
that when he gave up the horse, he hid in the 
bushes, but lost sight of her, and had been 
all night looking for her. 

‘** But it’s night now.” 

‘* Day come,” replied Nincum, pointing to 
the pale streaks in the eastern sky. 

When the day did come, Laura was so faint 
and weary, that Nincum, having first carried 
her farther into the bushes, left her to find 
something to eat. He soon returned with 
some berries, and then, with agentleness which 
surprised her, dressed the wound in her side, 
which proved to be slight. Fortunately she 
had a drinking-cup and a bottle of brandy by 
her side, and in the afterndon felt able to 
stagger along with Nincum’s aid. Her prog- 
ress was very slow; and when night fell, and 
the thick storm-clouds shrouded them in utter 
darkness, they had made but little progress 
in the direction in which Nincum said the 
settlement lay. The rain did not come where 
they were, but a violent wind rushed through 
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BRUIN’S SECRET.—THE PRIZE REBUS. 


the trees, tearing off branches, and screaming 
like an infuriated demon. Oecasionally a 
jagged flash of lightning. would.light:up the 
desolate scene, while Laura cowered ‘beneath 
the branches, and in her heart cried: for :help. 
In a lull in-the hubbub a hand suddenly grasped 
her ankle.. ‘She started in alarm, for.the. hints 
of Nincum's unfaithfulness came-to her mind, 
and she thought, if he should attack her, how 
hopeless, indeed, was her fate. 

‘‘No fear,” he, replied, in a gentle + voice. 
‘‘ Squaw cold;” and for the rest of ‘the night 
he crouched over her feet, warming them, and 
so finally soothing her to sleep. 

The dressing of leaves which he had placed 
on her wound had a wonderful healing: power, 
and in two days, with his aid, she:reached the 
settlement for which they had started. Nin- 
cum seemed -to deny the traditional Indian 
stoicism-in the care which he lavished .upon, 
her; finding roots, berries, leaves, bark for 
her to eat}: sometimes carrying her short dis- 
tances;. being: her staff at all times, and her 
foot-rug at'night; and all with respect and 
unaltering kindness. 

When they reached their destination on the 
third day, Laura rushed up to a man who sat 
in dejected manner by a tree, exclaiming, — 

‘“‘ Father, father!” 

He started up with a blanched ‘face, and as 
she clung to his neck, examined her with eyes 
in which joy and astonishment mingled. 

‘*My child, my child! I had given you up. 
I understood from. the. Indians, before. my 
escape, that you were dead. O, bless this 
day forever.” 





BRUIN'S SEORET. 


FROM SOP’S FABLE. 


[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


WO friends, in sporting garb arrayed, 
Impatient through a forest strayed 

In search of game, that, coy and shy, 
Cared not.to.face the marksman’s eye, 
But shrunk with modesty or fear 
In tree, or bush, or burrow near, 
Watching with anxious glance the pair, 
Who hurried on with swaggering air. 
Said Brag, a hunter fierce and bold, — 
At least in speech, — ‘‘ The day is cold. 
O for a sharp and fierce affray 
With tiger grim or lion gray, 
To warm my blood! °’Tis my delight 
To meet my foes in deadly fight.” 

VOL. XII. — NO. 230. 39 
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‘¢ Well said,” loud Bluster quick replied. 
‘¢ Count me as ready at your side 


‘In every danger, to defend :' 


Your life with mine,-’till both shall idl. 

The pair shook hands; when:just ahead»... 

A-bear. approached, with stealthy.tread, ~~: 

Her frame was:large, her features ‘hard, — 

With her two cubs on promenade.; ».. °.<:' ©! 

Although they looked both hale:and maatty, 

*Twas by:no means a welcome party |: 

To.our two friends, who, much dismayed, 

To save their lives an effort made; : 

Not with bold front or lucky shot,': 

Valor had flown — hard was their lot. 

Bluster with haste a tree upsprung, 

And breathless ’mid the branches hung.: 

Brag-dropped to earth;:-and fainting lay 

To all intents:old Bruin’s:prey. ; ; 

A:lucky move; for he-had heard it said: «> 

That bears forkear to meddle with the dead. 

So with suspended breath he quiet lay, » ‘ 

Until'the beast had taken a survey. 

Muffling and snuffing at nose, ear, and heart, 

Bruin, reluctant, bade her.cubs depart, 

And, quite convinced the man was cold and stiff, 

First dropped a tear, then ‘walked off in a miff. 

When all was safe, the boaster:left the tree, '’ 

Approached his friend’ in great anxiety - 

To know'the secret which old Shaggy-pate 

Did so mysteriously communicate. . a 

‘“‘ For I observed,” he ‘said, ¢ *‘and thought it 
queer, 

Her mouth was very close unto your ear.” 

‘¢°Twas-no great secret,” Brag in sullen mood 

Replied: ‘‘ yet her advice was good. 

‘In keeping company you should beware 

Of those who have for self alone a care . 

When troubles come; for their own safety 
search, 

Leaving their friends and fellows in the lurch. ite 





THE PRIZE REBUS. 


To THE EDITOR AND SUBSCRIBERS 
OF ouR Boys AND GIRLS. 


HE additional two months which were 
granted for the solution of the Prize 
Rebus, the ‘‘ Kitchen Garden,” having expired, 
I have examined all the answers forwarded to 
me, and. regret to say that, admirable as many 
of them .are,-no one is sufficiently correct to 
warrant the awarding of the prize. If this is 
a disappointment to you,-I beg you to believe 
it is one also to me; for through the medium 
of these solutions, forwarded with so much 
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anxious hopefulness, and exhibiting so much 
real hard study, and such fertile imagina- 
tions, I seem to be acquainted with many of 
you, and to share your eager desire for the 
prize, and consequent disappointment; and 
were the whole bookstore of Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard at my disposal, I should be tempted 
to bestow many prizes, I assure you. 

As it is, you must be content with the gain 
which has come to you as the result of patient 
thought. In this you all share; and it is no 
mean prize, as you will find whenever the 
same mental faculties are again called into 
action. I now submit the correct solution, 
and I think, in most cases, when your answers 
differ from mine, you will find the intended 
solution to follow more legitimately —to be 
less far fetched. In the case of the cat who 
was almost universally interpreted Cat nip, 
although the #2 was hard to account for, you 
will observe that the Jaws are much more 
prominent than any other part, thus indicating 
the solution. 

Thanking you for the many kind expressions 
of personal interest, which are very grateful to 
me, and of themselves a sufficient reward for 


AND 


26. 
27- 
28. 


GIRLS. 


Purse IM on S, 
A-corn, 
Root-a bag-a. 


. Spin-age, 

. Sea-AB age, 

. Ray-dishes, 

- Horse ray-dish, 

. Water MEL on S, 
- Pump K in S, 

- Plant AIN, 

. Plumb, 


Pars on IP, 


. Cloud (berry), 
. Dam-son, 

. Ass par-AGUS, 
- Co cone UT, 

- Toe met O's, 

. Car-ROT, 

. Cran (berry), 
. Oran GE, 

. Cur-ran T, 

. Prickly Pair, 

. Black (berry), 
. Bee eats, 

. Bee an S, 


Persimmons. 
Acorn. 
Rootabaga. 
Spinage. 
Cabbage. 
Radishes. 
Horse radish. 
Watermelons. 
Pumpkins. 
Plantain. 
Plum. 
Parsnip. 
Cloudberry. 
Damson. 
Asparagus. 
Cocoanut. 
Tomatoes. 
Carrot. 
Cranberry. 
Orange. 
Currant. 
Prickly pear. 
Blackberry. 
Beats. 

Beans. 


the attempt to please and instruct. 
I remain, very truly, yours to serve, 


(The words Berry, Nut, and Fruit, when 
understood, are enclosed in parentheses.) 


“ 
HOO OWI ANPW ww 


YweNYND ND DH HH HH He Oe 
abr Wb HH OO ODT An WwW bd 


L. B. HuMPHREY. 


Upper right hand Corner. 


. Can-T-loop, 
- Leak, 
. P-can (nut), 


Bar-(berry), 
Rasp (berry), 


. Goose (berry), 

- Bill (berry), 

- Neck-TAR in E, 
. Bread-(fruit), 

. Egg plant, 

- Pot-a-toe, 


Tam-a-rind, 


- Dates (71 72), 

. Paw-paw, 

- OnIon, 

. A double PLE, 

- QU in CES, 

. Straw (berry), 

. Chest (nut), 

. Wall (nut), 

. Turn IP, 

. P-chess, 

. Checker-(berry), 
. Thimble-(berry), 
. Purse lain, 


Canteleup. 
Leek. 
Pecan nut. 
Barberry. 
Raspberry. 
Gooseberry. 
Bilberry. 
Necktarine. 
Bread Fruit. 
Egg plant. 
Potato. 
Tamarind. 
Dates. 
Papaw. 
Onion. 
Apple. 
Quinces. 
Strawberry. 
Chestnut. 
Walnut. 
Turnip. 
Peaches. 


Checkerberry. 
Thimbleberry. 


Purslain. 





OONTENTMENT. 


(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


" Presoruraypraela is wealth,” says the 
proverb, which John Lapstone, the 
cobbler, had adopted as a motto in early life, 
and practised with such success that, when he 
was old, he and his good wife, with a wealth 
of affection mutually shared, found themselves 
the possessors of a flower-covered cottage, 
which was the admiration of many of the 
wealthy in the neighborhood. The sound of 
his hammer was music to the school-boy’s ear 
as he lingered on the way. It swung with 
such alacrity that it seemed to beat time to 
the song that so often came from his lips. 
John and his wife had seen hard times, — work 
scarce and food high, — but they had ever 
been content with what Heaven sent them, 
and with mutual trust in God and each other, 
pegged and knitted away, until the tide of 
fortune turned. John Lapstone and his wife 
—old, hard-working people — are bright ex- 
amples of the blessing of contentment. 


**Think’st thou the man whose mansions hold 
The worldling’s pomp and miser’s gold 
Obtains a richer prize 
Than he who, in his cot at rest, 
Finds heavenly peace a‘willing guest, 
And bears the promise in his breast 
Of treasure in the skies?’ 





STAGE-STRUCK. 











STAGE-STRUCK. 
BY H. ELLIOTT McBRIDE. 


CHARACTERS. — HENRY RHODES, AMINADAB 
Storer, Becky Brown. 


SceNE I.— A Wood. 


Enter HENRY. 

Henry. Ihave lost my way. The night is 
coming on, and with it, I fear, will come a furi- 
ous-storm. How shall I ever find my way out 
of this wilderness? Better it would have been 
that I had stopped at the village inn, and not 
have risked my life by venturing at such an 
‘hour into this place. I wonder that my aunt 


will consent to live away up here in this 
heathenish country. 


Enter AMINADAB. 


Aminadab. How do yeou dew? Seems to 
be suthin’ the matter with yeou. What on 
airth air yeou growlin’ abeout anyhow? 

Henry. My good friend, I have lost my way. 
I am hunting for the residence of an aunt of 
mine, Mrs. Wilson. Can you give me any 
directions as to where I shall find her? 

Aminadab. Wal, yes, I rayther guess I 
kin. Yeou see old Mrs. Wilson and me lives 
purty handy to each other. I chops wood for 
her sometimes, and that makes her rail out- 
an’-out good tome. Yeou ought to see heow 
I kin walk into her punkin pies arter I’ve 
chopped up a cord or two of wood. Mrs. 
Wilson is a rail good, nice sort of a woman, 
and I like her a hull heap. She’s got a niece 
who lives with her, and O, Je-ho-key, yeou jist 
ought tosee her! She’s straighter, and pur- 
tier, and slicker, a hull heap slicker, than the 
old woman, and the old woman’s purty slick, 
too. Reckon yeou hain’t never seen this an- 
geliferous gal. 

Henry. No,I have not had that pleasure. 
I have not seen my aunt since she removed to 
this region, and that, I suppose, is some ten 
years since. I understood that a niece of hers 
was residing with her; but I have not had the 
pleasure of seeing her. 


Aminadab. Never seen her! Dew tell! 





Wal, that’s cur’us! Didn’t yeou say Mrs. 
Wilson was an aunt of yeourn? And Mrs. 
Wilson is an aunt of Becky Brown’s; and 
then yeou and Becky must be cousins; and if 
yeou air cousins, it must be prodigiously queer 
if yeou hain’t seen each other! Why, I’ve 
got abeout forty-two cousins, and I’ve seen 
every hooter of em. There’s the Parkinsons, 
and the Skewalls, and the Danelsons, and the 
Kallyboots, — and the Kallyboots, they air a 
very populous family, — and then there is the 
Snakers, and the Rikers, and the Hoopers, 
and—O, a hull heap more of ’em. I couldn’t 
have lived this long in the world without see- 
in’ my cousins. r 

Henry. ‘You are mistaken in supposing that 
this lady is a cousin of mine. She is not. 
She is a daughter of Mrs. Wilson’s sister, and 
Mrs. Wilson is a sister of my father’s. 

Aminadab. Hemlock! I never thought of 
that! Neow there’s old Peter Peletiah Packle- 
tack, he’s a brother of dad’s fust wife’s sister, 
Abigail, and she was half aunt to uncle Job’s 
daughter Jemima, what got her shin scalded a 
b’ilin’ maple molasses deown in Varmont. 
She was the greatest case yeou ever did see to 
hunt eggs! I was tellin’ yeou abeout old Pe- 
ter Peletiah Packletack. Wal, Peter he went 
eout one day for to hunt wolves, and he came 
across a hull squad of ’em, and they cum 
mighty near bein’ the death on him. One of 
the wolves tuck him by the leg, and I reckon 
he would have been a goner if dad and two or 
three other fellers hadn’t come along, and 
grabbed a stick, and a rail — 

Henry. I beg your pardon, my friend, but 
it is growing late, and I am anxious to see my 
aunt. I hope you will, therefore, detain me 
no longer, but give me some directions by 
which I may find the house. I would willing- 
ly listen to your story of the old gentleman 
and the wolves, but I must hasten. 

Aminadab. (Aside.) Gosh-hens! The 
young, tip-top feller is in a great hurry to 
see the beautiful gal. Wants to see his aunt! 
Ho, ho! I know a thing or two. Guess I 
won’t help him much.—(Zo Henry.) Wal, 
Mr. What-ever-yeour-name-is, yeou will find 
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the house if yeou will go straight on to the 
edge of the wood. But stop. Air yeoua 
preacher? 

Henry. No. Why do you ask? 

Aminadab. ’Cause as heow I thought yeou 
looked kinder like a preacher-man. Yeou’re 
so straight yeou look as if yeou’d been 
starched, and stood up against a fence to 
freeze. Yeou’re sure yeou ain’t a preacher? 

Henry. Yes, my friend, quite sure. 

Aminadab. Yeou must be a doctor, then, 
for there’s not many fellers in these diggin’s 
kin go around with sich good clothes as 
yeou’ve got on. Ain’t yeou a doctor? 

Henry. No, sir; I have no pretensions of 
the kind, and I never had any inclination 
whatever to become an M. D. 

Aminadab. Ann M. D.? Who’s she? I 
never hearn tell of her afore. 

Henry. M. D. means doctor of medicine. 
I never had any desire to become a physician. 

Aminadab. Yeou’re sure yeou ain’t a doc- 
tor? 

Henry. Quite sure. 

Aminadab. (After a pause.) Then what 
the dickens air yeou? 

Henry. Well, if I must tell you, I must. I 
amanactor. The profession is not counted 
very respectable by some folks, and I had 
rather not have told you: but since I have 
answered your question, you will certainly 
answer mine, and inform me — 

Aminadab. (dnterrupting.) Great hem- 
lock! Yeou’re an actor! Railly, air yeou? 
By hokey, I’m glad to see you! (Grass his 
hand.) I like yeouahull heap. I’ve allers 
been a wantin’ to see an actor-man, and now 
Isee one. Hurrah! Hemlock! Where hev 
yeou been actin’ at, and heow do yeou like it, 
anyhow? 

Henry. I have just left New York. But, 
indeed, I cannot ‘answer any more questions. 
I must find Mrs. Wilson’s house soon, or dark- 
ness will overtake me. 

Aminadab. O, don’t bother yourself abeout 
Mrs. Wilson’s house! I'll take yeou there if it 
should be as dark as a pile of Reuben Hoop- 
er’s cats, if yeou’ll only tell me sunthin’ 
abeout the actin’ business. , 

Henry. Very well, my friend, I’ll endeavor 
to satisfy you, since you have kindly consent- 
ed to act as my guide. 
wish to know? 

Aminadab. 


Wal, I hev a hull heap of 
things to ask, and I hardly know where to 


begin. In the fust place, then, heow do yeou 
like the actin’ business? Isn’t it rail purty 
work? 


Now, what do you. 
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Henry. No, I can’t say that it is. “The 
actor has many troubles and vexations; more 
than you imagine. 

Aminadab. Thunder! Don’t get to talkin’ 
that way. I know better. Ax a shoemaker 
if cobblin’ is a good business, and he’ll tell 
you it isn’t; he can’t make no kind of a livin’ 
atit. And do yeou know the reason, old fel- 
ler? I'll tell yeou. The mean fellers don’t 
want any other person to go intew the busi- 
ness. Neow, yeou don’t want me to go intew 
the actin’ business; but I tell yeou, I’m goin’ 
to dew it. I've been sot on it for nigh onto 
six months. Will yeou tell me, Mr. Actor, 
how to git started on the right track? 

Henry. Certainly I will; but let me assure 
you that you will tire of it before three 
months. 

Aminadab. No, V’ll be doused if I do. 
Come, old feller, give us a speech ortwo. I 
want to see heow yeou fellers dew go on when 
yeou git onto the stage. ¥ 

Henry. What kind of a speech will you 
have? 

Aminadab. O, anything at all; ain’t a bit 
partic’lar. Give us sunthin’ yeou say when 
yeou air actin’ on the stage, and talk it eout 
loud, so as to make the hills ring. 

Henry. (Strikes attitude.) 


‘¢ Arm, arm, and out! 

If this which he avouches does appear, 
There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here. 
I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun, 
And wish the estate of the world were now 

undone. 
Ringthe alarm bell! Blow, wind, come, wrack! 
At least we’ll die with harness on our back!” 


Aminadab. My great sakes! Hemlock 
alive! Isn’t that grand? Heow long dew 
yeou suppose it would take me to larn to hol- 
ler it off that way? 

Henry. Ureally don’tknow. With patience 
you might become a second-class actor. Give 
usaspeech. I haveno doubt you have learned 
something of the same kind, since you have a 
notion of becoming an actor. Speak a speech, 
and then I can tell you if you will have any 
trouble in getting an engagement with a 
manager. 

Aminadab. Wal, I guess I don’t know any 
speeches, except ‘“‘ The Infant Orator,” and 
“The Boy stood on the Burning Deck.” I 
larnt them when I wasa little feller. Which 
shall I say? 

Henry. Let us have ‘“ The Infant Orator.” 

Aminadab. Wal, here goes. (Makes a bow, 
straightens up, then commences the little speech 
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in a monotonous tone, making very awkward | 


gestures.) 


‘*'You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage; 
And if I chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 
Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 
Large streams from little fountains flow; 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 


(Stammers and repeats.) 


‘* Tall oaks from little fountains flow, 
Large streams — tall oaks — big acorns — 
Large streams from little fountains flow. 
Big acorns —” 


I'll be johobbled if I don’t forget it. I'll say 
a verse or two of ‘* The boy stood on the burn- 
in’ deck.” 


‘* The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but him had fled; 
The flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-like form.” 


Neow what do yeou think of that? D’ye 
think I’m good enough to make an actor- 
man? 

Henry. I guess you'll do. But let us have 
another speech. You must speak after me, 
and make the same gestures I make. Do you 
understand? 

Aminadab. Gosh all Potomac! I guess I 
dew. Pitch in and give us sunthin’? most 
thunderin’ loud and sassy. Holler your best. 

Henry. (Strikes attitude. Aminadab re- 
peats each line after HENRY, making very 
extravagant and awkward gestures.) 


‘*Zounds! show me what thou’lt do: 
Woul’t weep? woul’t fight? woul’t fast? woul’t 
tear thyself ? 
Woul’t drink up Esil? eat a crocodile? 
I'll do’t. Dos’t come here to whine? 
To outface me by leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her, and so will I: 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them 
throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart.” 


That- will do very well. Come now, will 
you go with me to my aunt’s cottage? 
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Aminadab. Sartinly, I will. Come on. I 
like you, old feller; and I'll be an actor afore 
a week. But look’ee here, mister; don’t yeou 
be a goin’ for tew shines up to Becky Brown, 
*cause I won’t allow it. I’ve got a likin’ for 
her myself. 

Henry. Never fear. 
and will not stand in your way there. 
attitude.) 


I am married already, 
(Strikes 


‘* Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, the dog will have his day.” 


Aminadab. Come on, Mr. Actor. You'll 
hurt your wizzen-pipe if yeou holler so much 
atatime. [Zxeunt. 


Scene II. — A Room in Mrs. Witson’s House. 
Becky Brown discovered. Enter AMINA- 
DAB SLOPER. 


Aminadab. How de dew, Becky? 

Becky. (Springingup.) La, sakes, Amina- 
dab! Is that you? Why, I am thunder- 
struck. 

Aminadab. Wal, I hope the thunder- 
struckin’ won’t hurt you much. How’ve yeou 
been gettin’ along? 

Becky. Very well, Aminadab. But why 
have you come back so soon? Haven’t got 
tired of the actin’ business, have yeou? 

Aminadab. Yes,l reckon I have. I wouldn’t 
be an actor now for the universe. 

Becky. (Laughing.) Ha, ha! ha, ha! 

Aminadab. Wal, now, laugh away, if it 
does yeou any good. 

Becky. Ha, ha! Didn’t I tell yeou you’d 
be better to hum raisin’ corn and pertaters, 
and that you'd soon tire of the actin’ busi- 
ness? Ha, ha! 

Aminadab. Continner tolaugh, Becky, if it 
gives yeou ease. I s’pose you'll think neow 
that yeou air a wonderful pro phe? ess. 

Becky. Aminadab, I'll not laugh any more, 
but dew tell me all abeout it. How'd yeou git 
along, and what made yeou gin it up so soon? 

Aminadab. Wal, I'd got into the notion of 
goin’ onto the stage, as yeou know. Down to 
the city they call it gettin’ stage-struck, and 
| they’lowed down there that I’d got it awful bad. 
| Wal, the next day arter I seed yeou, and told 
| yeou abeout it, I started off to the city, and 
| arter I’d looked areound a spell, I cum across 
| a feller as managed a big house where the 
| actin’? was done. I axed him to give me a 
| chance to spread myself, as I could speak 
| ** The boy stood on the burnin’ deck” mighty 
well; ieastways an actor feller had told me 
so. The manager he kinder laffed, and told 
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me to cum in the next day at ten o’clock, and 
he’d see what he could do for me. 

Becky. Wal, I ’spose yeou went in the 
next day. 

Aminadab. Yes, I went in; but I hadn’t 
been there long, until I wished myself out 
agin. 

Becky. What! 
yeou — did they? 

Aminadab. Pshaw! no. In course not. 
Becky, you’re allers so skeery abeout mur- 
derin’. 

Becky. Wal, you needn’t be so huffy be- 
cause I was inquirin’ abeout your welfare. Of 
course I wouldi’t want you to be murdered. 

Aminadab. O, no, yeou angelic gal, I know 
yeou wouldn’t. But as Iwas a sayin’, I went 
to the theatre and seed the manager, and he 
took me onto the stage and explained to a hull 
lot of folks that was a loafin’ round, that I 
was a feller that had got awful bad stage 
struck, and wanted to git into the actin’ busi- 
ness. Then he axed them if he had better 
take me in, and sum two or three fellers they 
sed, ‘* Yes, take him in;” and one gal, sez 
she, ‘‘He ought to give us a speech fust, so 
we could tell if he is suited to go into the 
actin’ business.” That tickled me prodigious- 
ly, fur I was jest wantin’ to git a chance to 
holler off the speech abeout ‘‘ The boy on the 
burnin’ deck.” I tell yeou, Becky, that was 
sech a nice-lookin’ lady — so plump and beau- 
tiful—and if I hadn’t a been keepin’ my 
thoughts upon yeou, I s’pose I’d a took a 
notion of her. 

Becky. And yeou didn’t forget me,Aminadab? 

Aminadab. Not a bit of it. O, Becky, I 
couldn’t forget yeou! I’d hearn tell abeout 
fellers goin’ from home and forsakin’ their 
true loves, and when I went to the city, I de- 
termined severely that I wouldn’t be drawed 
away from yeou, and I have come home to 
yeou again as true as a needle on a pole. 

Becky. And you’ve been away four days? 

Aminadab. Yes; and spent twenty-two 
dollars. 

Becky. But you haven’t told me abeout your 
actin’. 

Aminadab. Wal, they all jined in requestin’ 
me to speak a speech, and I made a big bow 
and fell at to speak ‘‘The boy stood on the 
burnin’ deck,” and had got abeout half done, 
and all the gals and fellers was a laffin fit to 
split their sides, when all to once, a trap door 
give way, and I went scrunchin’ down to 
another floor. Then the people laffed louder 
and harder’n before, and some stomped and 
hollered like as if they was a goin’ mad 


They didn’t try to murder 
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crazy. My dander riz, and sez I, ‘‘ Yeou mean, 

sneakin’ fellers, try to play tricks on me, will 

yeou? I’m a respectable citizen of Frog 

Holler, and I kin whip the hull caboodle of 

yeou if yeou will give me time enuff.” Then 

abeout half a dozen fellers grabbed me and 
took me to the door, and told me I had better 
go hum, as they didn’t need an actor. One. 
feller, who had a good deal more sense than 

the rest of ’em, went along the street with me, 

and he telled me that the fellers wanted to 
have sum fun at my expense; and he advised 
me to have nothin’ to do with the actin’ busi- 

ness, but to stick to farmin’. So I took his 
advice and cum hum straightway; and I ain’t 
never goin’ to try actin’ again. 

Becky. That is sensiblein yeou, Aminadab. 
Stick to the farm, and after a while they may 
elect you to the legislature. 

Aminadab. If they should do that, Becky, 
I’d be in a bad fix, for I couldn’t make a speech. 
I don’t know any but ‘‘ The boy stood on the 
burnin’ deck,” and I’m mighty sure I won’t 
speak that again. 

Curtain falls. 


THE HUSBANDMAN. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


P with the lark at early dawn, 
Brushing the dew from mead and lawn, 
Swinging the sharp and glittering scythe, 
Whistling a glad refrain and blithe; 


Glancing up at the well’s tall sweep; 
Sending a thought to the babes asleep; 
Pushing aside the hat’s worn brim, 

To take a draught from the bucket’s rim. 


Gazing around with an honest pride 

On the goodly acres fair and wide, 

On the golden fields of waving grain, 

On the scented grass that strews the plain— 


Broad lands, bequeathed from sire to son; 
By patient labor fairly won; 

Better than miser’s hoarded store, 

Better than heaps of shining ore. 


The homely toils of a farmer’s life 

With health, and strength, and joy are rife; 
He breathes untainted God’s free air; 

He sees God’s finger everywhere. 


With cheerful labor, peaceful rest, 
He bears a calm, untroubled breast. 
Who sends the sunlight and the rain 
Will surely guard the ripening grain. 














LABOR. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


NLY through the inexorable requirement 

of industry has our race—or, more 
strictly, some part of it—ever risen in the 
scale of moral being; and this only where 
such necessity was urgent and palpable. Not 
on the bleak crests and amid the icy gorges of 
wind-swept mountains, but in unctuous, sunny 
vales, amid tropical verdure and luxuriance, 
have the darker aspects of human infirmity 
been developed; not unmeaning was the first 
great visitation of human wickedness by deluge, 
which covered soonest the low intervales, the 
deltas of rivers, and sea-side glades, so rich in 
corn and cattle, so fertile also in pride and sin. 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, Catania, Caraccas, and a hundred 
other victims of some gigantic outpouring of 


judgment, unite in attesting that where least 
labor is required to satisfy his physical needs, 
there is man’s moral raggedness most flagrant 


and repulsive. No well-informed naturalist 
need be told that Iceland is more moral than 
Madagascar; he finds this fact graven on the 
earth, foreordained through eternal and im- 
mutable laws. And it is not too much to say, 
that, if the doom of Adam could be so far 
remitted that all man’s primary and inexorable 
wants should henceforth be satisfied without 
Jabor on his part, there is no power on earth 
that could save him from sinking, gradually 
but inevitably, into a brutish and debauched 
Australian or Patagonian barbarism. 

Our primitive conceptions of integrity are 
derived from work. Asa problemis something 
to be proved or tested, so probity is character 
that has been subjected to the ordeal, and has 
stood the test, —in other words, is integrity 
Proved. All the processes of industry, all the 
operations of Nature, imply honesty and truth. 
If any man ever made bass-wood seeds, he 
certainly made them to sell, not to plant; and 
no knave ever imagined that he could hood- 
wink or dupe Nature by the semblance of ser- 
vice, without the reality. The ploughman is 
always honest towards her, for he holds his 
livelihood by the tenor of such fidelity; it is 
only when he ceases to be a producer, and 








appears in the radically different attitude of a 
trader, or vender of his products, that he is 
tempted to be aknave. All Nature’s processes 
are hearty, earnest, thorough; and man, if he 
would aid, direct, or profit by her evolutions, 
must approach her with frank sincerity. Hence 
I hold that no man ever really loved work and 
was content to live by it, who was not essen- 
tially honest and upright. 

This very hour, the lumbermen of the Ot- 
tawa are driving the first approaches of per- 
sistent civilization to a point nearer the pole 
than was ever before attained on this east- 
ern slope of our continent. Among the pines 
of the Aroostook, the Saginaw, the Wis- 
consin, the Minnesota, the axes of the wood- 
men are hewing out the timbers of many a 
stately edifice, which a coming summer shall 
see rise among the shrines of traffic by the far 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. To-day, for the 
first time since the flood, is the sun let in upon 
spot after spot in the great western wilder- 
ness, on which a rude cabin shall emerge from 
amid smoke and stumps next summer, —a 
warm hearth-stone within, and sturdy, fair- 
haired children playing around it. Passa few 
years more, and that little dot of blackened 
clearing will have gradually eaten away the 
encircling woods, and given a hand to the 
newer adjacent clearings on either side; and 
soon commodious dwellings, fair villages, the 
hum of steady, prosperous industry, and all 
the manifestations of civilized life, will have 
supplanted the howl of the wolf and all the 
sullen influences of perpetual shade. Around 
no Silistria or Sevastopol, in no Crimea or 
Dobrodja, is the drama of man’s life-struggle 
being enacted, but in the freshly-trodden wilds 
of Iowa and Minnesota, on the rolling prairies _ 
of Kansas, in the far glens of Utah, and along 
the great future highway across the continent, 
where California beckons to her eastern sisters, 
and points them to the wealth and work which 
stretch beyond her, and across the great Pacific 
and among the isles of the Indian tropic. Not 
with the sword, but with the axe, does man 
hew out his path to a higher and purer civiliza- 
tion; and the measure of his present attain- 
ment is his regard for the humble and untin- 
selled, but mighty and beneficent arts of peace. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 











HERE are certain boys and girls in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States who in- 
sist upon becoming authors, even before they 
have learned to write a legible hand, to spell 
correctly, or to construct a decent sentence. 
These aspirants for the honors of literature do 
not propose to write merely for the pleasure 
of doing so, or for the satisfaction of seeing 
their productions in print, but for profit. 
Jimmie, who does not know a foreplane from 
a handsaw, offers to build a house at the price 
for which carpenters do the job. Betty, who 
never made a dress even for her doll, wishes 
to cut an expensive silk on the terms paid to 
experienced dress-makers. We occasionally 
receive a misspelled and hardly legible manu- 
script, which we could not print if it were paid 
for as an advertisement, the writer either in 
so many words requesting prompt payment at 
our usual rates, or hinting that compensation 
would be expected, or would be very agreeable. 
We have before us two letters, in which the 
writer's chirography is very trying, requesting 
to know ‘“‘ the terms for writing for this Maga- 
zine.” He wants to know by ‘‘the next mail.” 
He is in a hurry, but he is a little cautious. 
He will not trust his production to the tender 
mercies of the editor until he knows whether 
or not it will pay. The writer does not send 
a postage stamp, and consequently we do not 
invest. We will not expend even three cents 
to insure ourself against the loss of this bril- 
liant author. 


L. NATHANIEL HERSHFIELD, 213 Madison 
St., New York city, desires correspondents 
and specimens of amateur papers. We do not 
know whose fault it was that the number of 
the street was omitted, for our correspondent’s 
writing is as plain as print, and quite as hand- 
some; but we do know that some of these ad- 
dresses are not correctly inserted because the 
writers are careless, or indulge in flourishes. 
Hugh Morous has changed his name to Snow- 





drop,— which is a very pretty name for a 
young lady, — and is the present editor of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the New York 
School Journal. Little Bobtail is complete, 
though it will be in a series; but each volume 
will have its own independent hero, even if 
former ones are again introduced. As life is 
short, we do not intend to carry another 
young gentleman through the six volumes of 
aseries. The next story will be The Yacht 
Club, and the Skylark will be simply one of 
the fleet. 


REYNARD is a young man, and a little in- 
clined to be bashful. He is a printer, but 
should not have been if he had not read this 
Magazine, and is not sorry that he isa printer. 
His conundrum is as follows: ‘*‘ When a young 
man is introduced to a young lady whom he 
has never seen, and perhaps never heard of 
before, and they are from different parts of 
the country, knowing nothing of each other 
or their surroundings, how can they carry on 
a conversation?” It seems to us that Rey- 
nard is not much of a fox, or he is more than ‘‘a 
little inclined to be bashful,” if he needs to be 
helped out of such a situation. If the young 
lady is homely, and he wishes to dodge the 
case, we should say he was ina ‘‘ tight place;” 
but if the lady is pretty, and he really wishes 
to talk to her, he has the fairest field ever held 
out toa youth. Suppose the fair creature is 
from Lincoln, Neb., and the bashful printer 
from Franklin, N. H:; he would naturally ask 
her forty thousand questions about the west 
in general, and Nebraska in particular, and as 
soon as she found that she was saying some- 
thing worth hearing, the fact would oil her 
tongue. It will come out, of course, that there 
are a great many New England men in the 
new state; and the printer will mildly hint 
that his state has been a first-rate one to emi- 
grate from; that great men have been raised 
there, and doubtless some of them will shine 
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in the glorious future of Nebraska; that D. 
Webster — of course she has heard of D. Web- 
ster — was born at Boscawen, and had a farm 
in Franklin, with something about that pond 
where D. W. used to fish and shoot. By this 
time the printer will cease to be bashful, and 
there will be no lack of topics. 


EMPIRE STATE asks if we were not a little 
hard on the largest city in the United States 
in our article on the Great Jubilee, when we 
spoke of ‘‘ a certain little village in the south- 
eastern part of the Empire State”? The vil- 
lage is certainly large in numbers; but if we 
take some of its newspapers as the represen- 
tatives of its sentiment, it is very small. We 
are occasionally in the village alluded to, and 
should be glad to meet the Brooklynites at 
their convenience. One boy would start an 
amateur paper on twenty-five dollars, and an- 
other come short witha hundred. It depends 
upon what he means to do. 


WE regret that Temprst should have been 
robbed of a single one of his well-earned lau- 
rels; but it appears that his rebus, ‘“‘ Up 
among the worlds so high,” in the August 
number, was inserted without his name. We 
do not know how it happened; but we will 
look the matter up when we return home. 


MASAQUAN cannot learn to sail a yacht 
from any book, any more than he could learn 
the carpenter’s trade froma book. ‘‘ Dana’s 
Seaman’s Friend,” ‘‘The Kedge Anchor,” 
‘*The Sheet Anchor,” and other works con- 
tain nautical dictionaries, with directions for 
rigging a skiZ, and all the evolutions in sea- 
manship; but no one could possibly under- 
stand the language without some knowledge 
of seamanship, for the instructions are all 
given with technical terms. 


Jack Tar’s sail-boat carries a lee helm, and 
he wishes to know how to correct this tenden- 
cy. It is rather difficult to prescribe for a pa- 
tient without seeing him, or to tell what ailsa 
boat without even knowing her rig. Probably 
she has too much head sail, or is down too 
much by thestern. Jack Tar can experiment, 
first by shifting some of the ballast forward, 
and then by reducing the head sail. If she is 
a sloop or schooner, reef the jib, and try her. 
If she is a cat rig, it may be necessary to step 
the mast farther aft. 


A GENTLEMAN in Michigan asks Aunt Carrie 
about his roses, and she answers him: ‘‘ We 
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think Mr. Biddle’s roses must be eaten by the 
common rose-bug, which of late years has in- 
fested the grapes. A neighbor of ours has a 
superb Marshall Neil standard rose, the foliage 
perfect, not a slug near it; yet nearly every 
rose is blighted by the rose-bug. The only 
cure is to watch the rose carefully, and de- 
stroy every bug. Often they hide in the folds 
of the bud.” 


‘“‘ Yes, my son,” said a tender-hearted moth- 
er, — “ yes, my son, you may go in swimming, 
but you must not go near the water”! Now 
this was safe advice, perhaps our boys will 
think a little zoo safe; but we will not argue 
that point. We have received, within a few 
weeks, so many letters about swimming and 
boating, that we feel like giving a word of 
caution on the subject. One of the great 
drawbacks to the enjoyments of summer is the 
sad list of accidents by drowning which we 
are sure to find in the papers, and some of our 
own boys have lost their lives in this way. 
Therefore we entreat all to de careful! do not 
be too sure of your own knowledge and 
strength; take the advice of older and more 
experienced persons; do not disobey your 
parents, even if you do think them too care- 
ful; remember that you are liable to miscal- 
culate the depth and rapidity of water, and 
that nothing is more dangerous than a sail- 
boat in the hands of an inexperienced person. 
Bear these things in mind, practise them, and 
then your aquatic pleasures will be enhanced, 
your body be safe, and your conscience unsul- 
lied. This is a short sermon, but we think it 
a good and an important one. See what your 
fathers and mothers say to it. 


Omar sends a rebus based upon the fanciful 
origin given to the nameof a political party. 
The first letter of each word in the following 
motto makes the name: ‘* We hope in God” — 
WHIG. If the party hoped for a long life, it 
was doomed to early disappointment, and it is 
now a thing of the past; it died with Daniel 
Webster; but it is not altogether certain which 
killed the other! Omar’s rebus is too easy; _ 
but the insertion of his historical item will 
atone for its omission. 


————_>—————__ 


— WHEN Marco Polo was in China, the 
garments of the common people were made 
of silk. Cotton was cultivated and manufac- 
tured there, but it had not become so plentiful 
as silk. It was consequently more expensive, 
and was worn only by persons of rank. / 
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ANSWERS. 


105. 1. Latin. 
let. 5. Nests. 
does. 


107. 


2. Alone. 3. Tolls. 4. In- 
106. 1. (Bar bad O’s) — Barba- 
2. (1000 = M ac in ac) — Mackinac. 
U 
TEL 
NAVVY 
ABATTIS 
REINS 
GBE 
Ss 
commence with U, and go round to the right, 
and you will spell Ulysses Grant. 108. 1. 
Forgive and Forget. 2. Need makes virtue. 
3. Poverty trieth friends. 4. Walls have ears. 
5. Will is power. 
109. 


A 
NA 
¥ 


ANT 
A 

110. Houses reversed = Sesuoh, Wine, Oval, 
Ream, Dome, Stilt— Sworps, HELMET. III. 
Spray. 112. 1. Jarl. 2. Aloe. 3. Roan. 4. 
Lend. 113. Whatisinaname? 114. 1. Sol- 
dier, solder. 2. West, wet. 3. Asia, Asa. 4. 
Trough, tough. 5. Larger, lager. 6. Meade, 
mad. 7. Shingle, single. 115. 1. Ogre. 2. 
Gray. 3. Rave. 4. Eyes. 116. New Zealand. 

117. Up above the world so high, 

Like a diamond in the sky. 
118. 1. Bermudas. 2. Iceland. 3. Persia. 4. 
Tampa. 5. Texas. 6. Panama. 119. Lean- 
der swam the Hellespont. 120. ‘* Comment 
vous portez-vous? ” 





DovusBLE SQuARE Worp. 


121. 1. To tell. 
girl’s name. 


2. To put to rest. 
4. Tattle. 


3. A 


Percy V. RANCE. 





CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 


122. 1. Aname of hell. 2. One of the Mu- 
ses. 3. The mother of Mercury. 4. One of 
the Gorgons. 5. Nymphs of streams and 
fountains. 6. A king of Thessaly, who found 
the art of coining money. 7. The founder of 
Troy. 8. The daughter of air. 9. A god of 
the woods and forests. 

The initials of the answers form a name of 
the Furies. CaRRIE A. 


REBUS. 


124. 1. My first is a road, my second is a 
road, and my whole is a road. 2. My first is 
wood, my second is wood, and my whole is 
wood. 3. My first is under, my second is 
under, and my whole is under. 

Nit DEsPERANDUM. 




















REVERSIONS. 


125. 1. Reverse to swallow, and get a stop- 
ple. 2. A water plant, and get an animal. 3. 


A tattered fragment of cloth, and get a fish. 
4. Part of a ship, and getaplant. 5. Pleasing, 
and get to touch. 6. To guard, and get to 
peep. 7. The cry of a young chicken, and get 
Harry S. BARLER. 


the same. 


126. 





DIAMOND PvuZ2ZLE. 


127. 1. A vowel. 2. A young beast. 3. An 
ancient people. 4. The first letter of a man- 
uscript. 5. A large island. 6. Constantine’s 
Staff. 7. A Kentucky town. 8. A pronoun. 
9. A vowel. 

The sides are: 1. A city of Syria. 2. A 
character in the war between David and Ab- 
salom. 3. A letter of the Greek alphabet. 4. 


The mother of a Roman ruler. 
Nep Fun. 


PoETIcCAL REBUS. 
From “‘ The Rime of The Ancient Mariner.” 


128. 





ENIGMA. 


129. I am composed of 17 letters. 

My 1, 3, 17; 5, 8, is a fluid; 

My 13, 9, 15, 2) 4, is proper; 

My 16, 14, 10, 12, is an expression of con- 
tempt; 

My 6, 11, 7, is to contend. 


HEAD WORK. 
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DIAGONAL. 


130. The diagonals of the square form two 
countries of Europe. 


1. Suggestions, 2. Degrees. 3. A vegeta- 
ble growth. 4. Phials. 5. Clamorous. 
DeExTER. 


REBUS. 


131. 





PuzzLe. 


132. Four S’s, six W’s, four H’s, and a B, 

Two A’s, two O’s, two I’s, anda D; 

An R, aC, a Y, and two T’s, 

And the fourteenth letter, besides two E’s. 

Place these as they should be, right, 

And a well-known proverb comes to light. 
LITTLE Ruopy, 12 years old. 


133- 





HippeEN CIiT1Es AND Towns. 


134. 1. Tom, are you looking, lest Louise 
should overturn the best vase? 2. Never 


taunt me with his poverty. 3. The pistol Ed 
obtained was very large. 


4. God bade Noah 





My whole is a maxim. BROWNIE. 





build the ark. 


Croquet CLuB. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ EpIror 


oF OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


We have established our editorial head- 
quarters for this month at the Bay View 
House, Camden, Me., and we have our huge 
pile of letters before us. Inspired by the 
beautiful scenery around us, and invigorated 
by the cool breezes which come by turns from 
the sea and from the mountains, we expect to 
be unusually bright, though we are aware that 
people who expect to be bright seldom are so. 
But if we are not brilliant, it will be our fault, 
and not that of the surroundings. We take 
the entire responsibility of the situation, how- 
ever, and plunge into the pile of letters. 

Trade Mark likes the Magazine very much, 
but he says there is one thing about it that he 
don’t like. We wish our readers, before they 
look any farther, would shut their eyes and 
guess what Trade Mark don’t like; but if they 
should never open them till they had guessed 
the correct answer to the conundrum, they 
would remain forever blind; and we will not 
keep them in darkness a single instant. He 
don’t like our ‘ yellowish cover.” Consider- 
ing that our cover is neither yellow nor 
‘* yellowish,” but buff or buffish, we don’t 
think we have the slightest relationship to 
the ten-cent novels to which our correspondent 
alludes. Trade Mark says we are not like 
them, and we insist that we don’t look like 
them.—Tyro’s rebus is better than tyros 
usually send; but it has some imperfections, 
like ‘‘smelling” for ‘ smiling,” which he 
should correct. — After the serious reflection 
which Loquax recommends, we have decided 
to let his rebus take its chances for next month. 
— Croquet Club, consisting of four young peo- 
ple, who are staying at Lower Bartlett, in the 








White Mountains, send us some hidden cities 
and towns, which are accepted. — Mara’s rebus 
is placed with others from which the artist 
will select those for next month. The cover is 
for twelve numbers. Those who desire to ex- 
change letters with others, insert their ad- 
dresses in the ‘‘ Wish Correspondence” depart- 
ment, which is open to all subscribers, includ- 
ing regular purchasers. 

Nil Desperandum’s name makes it imperative 
upon us to put his puzzles in the right place. 
— Our Washington correspondent with no 
name must try again, for Pedee, Roanoke, and 
Suanee have been used before. — We will keep 
Miss Fortune’s rebus, but the enigmas are too 
diffuse. — G. R. Ammar’s puzzles do not meet 
our views; he will improve. — The rebus from 
Atlantic City is a little too blind, especially in 
its ‘* morals.” — Uncle Ned’s rebus is founded on 
a misquotation. — We cannot inform Butricks 
what the Pacific Bird Egg Company sells — 
write to the concern. — Dexter, or Herbert W. 
Smyth, 818 West Street, Wilmington, Del., 
is the puzzle editor of Our Flag of Chicago, 
and wishes our readers to send puzzles to him 
for that publication. We take his diagonal 
and rebus. — Grace Arbuckle must know that 
Johann Strauss had two brothers, one of whom 
is dead, and the other is a musical director in 
Vienna. The one mentioned may have been 
Johann, for we saw him in Boston with a red 
face, when he was very warm; and stout men 
sometimes grow lean. Candidly, we don't 
know which it was, but the report of the 
emperor's ball is from an eye-witness. — Percy 
V. Rance — we like the name, for it means 
business — sends us some puzzles, which we 
will use, if possible. — We say the same of 
Clara A.’s classical enigma. — Edith’s enigma 
is too long for the number of letters; not more 
than one or two of them should be repeated. 

We will let Miss Humphrey look at Horatio’s 
rebus, but we have our doubts. — Tempest sends 
us two capital rebuses, beautifully drawn, as 
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they always are. — Unfortunately, we left our 
W. B. at home, and Hannah is visiting her 
friends; we doubt whether the cook of the Bay 
View House would know what to do. with 
rejected matter if we sent it to her. There- 
fore we shall be obliged to take Jack Plane’s 
rebus, which is good enough to print, if we 
can find room for it.— We will endeavor to use 
a couple of Little Bobtail’s rebuses. —In New 
York’s enigma we learn that a sea is a large 
pond. — Willie Fowler, 261 Mount Pleasant 
Avenue, Newark, N. J., has three hundred 
foreign stamps to sell. —Falstaff’s Venus is 
exceedingly well done; but we cannot make 
‘*their own ” of ‘‘thrown.” The square is 
faulty in its definitions. —We wish we could 
say something as encouraging of White Pine’s 
head work as he does of the Magazine, for 
we must ask him to try again, because he fails 
in some of the little things. — Some of Harry 
S. Barler’s head work is good enough to print. 
Younker’s rebuses are not up to the mark. — 
College’s long rebus and acrostic shall be 
saved, and used if possible. —Puzzalona rewards 
us for our diligent labors by sending us a 
double acrostic, which is good enough to be 
published. — Rosa Box is in the country having 
a splendid time, ez moz auss¢. It will not do 
for booksellers to tell Rosa they have not the 
Magazine. — Ghost had better go back to his 
resting-place, if he calls the ‘“‘ Andover, Mass.” 
puzzle. original. We published the thing 
years ago, in another magazine, except that 
the ‘‘ hill ” was ‘‘ wood.” 

Allagog’s rebuses are rather lame. Our 
books and papers are not in our temporary 
sanctum at the Bay View House, and we can- 
not remember the answer to the ancient riddle, 
two answers to which have been sent in — one 
‘‘ice,” the other ‘‘icicle.” The latter, we are 
confident, is right. — J. C. S.’s enigma con- 
tains too many repetitions. — C. T. B.’s rebus 
is first rate; so is the picture on the envelope 
containing it. —Tatnai’s ancient riddle isin the 
June number. — Rusticus’s acrostic is new and 
odd, and we must consider it further. —- Phila 
complains that he answers ‘‘ wish correspon- 
dents,” and they don’t reply: mean — isn’t it? 
— Falstaff’s Byronic is accepted.— We take one 
of Brownie’s enigmas; but he should be more 
careful, for in another he had the wrong num- 
ber of letters, or he spelled a word wrong. 
We accept — not except, as he writes it — Pis- 
cataqua’s puzzle.— Alfred P. Percy, 35 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York, wishes to 
know where he can find the fairy story — the 
Four-leaved Clover. Can any one inform 


him ?— Ned Fun has returned home after eight 
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months’ absence, and sends us a diamond 
puzzle, which is good enough to publish. — 
Max I Milian, S. Tar, and De Grasse, who are 
one and the same person, send us a batch of 
head work, from which we select three short 
rebuses. — We take one of Little Rhody’s puz- 
zles. — Charlie Varden’s sans ¢étes are faulty 
in the definitions. Strictly speaking, he is not 
a subscriber, but we consider him just the 
same. 


WisH CORRESPONDENTS. —B. F. Neal, Lis- 
bon Falls. —C. K. Seaman, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., wants price lists of postage-stamps. — 
Carlos Montrail, 3 Joslyn Park, Rochester, 
N. Y. — Moore Schrieber, Moorefield, Ohio. 
— Vincent A. Hubbard, page in U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D. C.— Charles H. Felton, Lock 
Box 46, Camden, N. Y. — David N. Boothby, 
Lock Box 1555, San Francisco, Cal. —D. Gif- 
ford, Box 167, East Cambridge, Mass. (stamps). 
—E. B. McClelland & Co:, 45 Burnet Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. (stamps). — F. C. Griswold, 
Greenfield, Mass. (stamps for sale). — F. H. 
Cunningham, stamp-dealer, Box 1400, Boston, 
Mass. — C. H. T., Newark, N. J. (base ball). 
— Howard Lyon, Hughesville, Lycoming Co., 
Pa. — Wm. H. Engel, Box 224, Lansingburg, 
N. Y. — Cash C. Baxter, Salem, Coiumbiana 
Co., Ohio. — Charles De Vere, Drawer 10, 
Cleveland, Oswego Co., N. Y.—Ed. Lee 
Travers, Box 2635, Philadelphia, Pa. — H. O. 
Greenwood, coin collector, 1900 Stockton St., 
San Francisco, Cal. — Blunderbuss, care W. 
J. Davis, 731 Bush Street, San Francisco 
(stamps for sale). — Frank Magner, Paris, 
Edgar Co., Illinois. — Toby, Lock Box 98, 
Cadiz, Ohio (watch-making).— Thomas H. 
Kerr, 1026 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
—R. G. Sutherland, Box 342, Paris, Ill. — 
Harry Booth, Box 342, Paris, Ill. — Lord 
Harleston, Page U. S. Senate, Washington, 
D. C.—T. Clarence Cooper, 79 Pacific Av- 
enue, Santa Cruz, Cal. (birds’ eggs and hunt- 
ing). — Charley S. Bachelder, Box 1257, Nor- 
wich, Conn. (stamps and birds’ eggs). — Fred. 
C. Oliver, Hartford, Conn.—J. M. Schreiber, 
Moorefield, Ohio (improvement). — Charlie 
Austin, Hartford, Conn. — Arthur Cameron, 
Hartford, Conn. — Arthur S. Kelley, Canton, 
N. Y. (specimens of amateur papers). —G. 
R. Ammar, 1221 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
(coins, shells, and curiosities). — Charles Clax- 
ton, Lock Box 5, Atlantic City, N. J. —W.N. 
Butricks, 125 Columbus Street, New Haven, 
Conn. (bird’s’ eggs and hunting). — A. Fer- 
nekes, St. Charles Hotel, Milwaukie, Wis- 
consin (chemistry). 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 











EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bay View House, CAMDEN, ME. 

EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We have 

been told, and we have read it in the 
newspapers as far west as Chicago, that we 
are in Newport. We are not in Newport, and 
never had any idea of going there to spend 
our vacation, for the simple reason that we 
like Camden better. We do not mean to 
compare Newport and Camden as watering- 
places; but we fancy that a large majority of 
the sensible people, who do not care for show 
and fashion, would have a jollier, more health- 
giving, and pleasanter time in the latter than 
the former. . 

Camden is a small seaport town, of forty- 
five hundred inhabitants, located on Penob- 
scot Bay. The country in the vicinity is hilly 
and rugged. Close by the village rises Mount 
Battie, about a thousand feet high; behind 
this, Mount Megunticook, fourteen hundred 
feet high. Within a few miles of the village 
are Bald, Ragged, Allenwood, and other 
mountains.- There are headlong steeps and 
precipices several hundred feet high. Ca- 
naan Lake isa beautiful sheet of water, five or 
six miles in length, dotted with hundreds of 
romantic islands, and varied by long peninsu- 
las extending from the main land. Rising 
from the lake in many places are lofty 
rocky cliffs. Three miles from the village is 
Hosmer’s Pond, with its rocky islets and pre- 
cipitous shores. There are hundreds of lakes 
within a radius of ten miles. The abundant 
rains of the present season give to the grass 
and foliage a peculiarly rich green, and never 
before was the scenery so inviting. 

On the seaward side of the town the shores 
of the bay are rugged and rocky. This vast 
expanse of water is thickly studded with 
islands, which, like the surrounding land, are 
crowned with verdure. Vessels are constantly 
passing, and the view of them, with the de- 
lightful background of green isles, presents a 
beautiful panorama. Camden has the sea, 
the lakes, and the mountains —a trio of Na- 
ture’s glories not often found in one spot. 
From the summit of Mount Battie, which is 
within a short walk of the village, and its as- 





cent easy, may be obtained a view of ocean, 
bay, mountains, islands, and towns, which 
amply rewards the tourist for the journey to 
Camden, and the labor of the climbing. But 
from the carriage road over one of the high 
hills near Canaan Lake may be obtained a 
view even more magnificent. The grandeur 
of the scenery on the upper waters of Lake 
Champlain may be seen in miniature from 
this lofty height looking down upon the arms 
of the lake, some of which seem to be walled 
in by continuous precipices. 

The drives in Camden and its vicinity are 
very fine. The roads are kept in excellent 
condition, and there is every variety of sce- 
nery which the lover of Nature can desire to 
behold. The “turnpike road ” has a sheer pre- 
cipice hundreds of feet high—a thousand in 
some places—on one side, and the lovely 
lake teeming with islands on the other. The 
‘shore road,” both above and below the vil- 
lage, commands the prospect of the bay on 
the one hand and the mountains on the other. 
We do not mean to say that Camden is Swit- 
zerland and the White Mountains, though it is 
both on a small scale, planted by the seaside. 

Our party consisted of nine persons, whom 
we should be happy to introduce to our read- 
ers, but must refrain, except to mention our 
co-laborer, Mr. George M. Baker, to whom 
our friends need no introduction, save the 
statement that he is just as good a fellow ina 
pleasure party as he is in a dialogue, and his 
daughter, who has no little skill in rendering 
some of the parts of her father’s works. We 
were an exceedingly jolly party, and as such 
we went to Portland, taking the steamer City 
of Richmond to Camden. Leaving Boston at 
six in the evening, we arrived at five the next 
morning, and were conveyed in the coach to 
the Bay View House. 

We said something about this hotel last 
year; but we desire it. to be distinctly under- 
stood that we pay all our bills, and do not 
‘“‘ puff” anybody’s hotel. We found that the 


house had been thoroughly repaired, painted, 
and partly refurnished; that ‘‘ Ed” — hence- 
forth to be known as E. H. Demuth, Esq. — 
was the managing proprietor, in partnership 
with Messrs. J. & B.C. Adams, the owners 




















EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


of the estate. The Bay View was a good ho- 
tel last year, but it is even better this year, 
and we were abundantly satisfied with our 
quarters. The landlord always finds the best 
provision in the market, has everything well 
cooked and neatly served. He is always on 
the lookout to do something to increase the 
comfort and happiness of his guests, and he 
is always marvellously successful, for we never 
heard one of them growl or grumble. We 
have eaten worse dinners at the celebrated 
hotels in the great cities than at the Bay 
View. 

We take exhilarating rides, enjoying the 
beautiful scenery, singing, ‘‘ Upidee,” ‘* Down 
to the Bigelow Farms,” ‘‘So say we all of us,” 
and similar stirring airs, till the woods and 
the rocks ring around us. We go a fishing. 
Marcellus Prince skippers a very fair boat, 
safe and comfortable, and abundantly pro- 
vided with fishing-gear. The big fish are 
scarce this year; but we catch plenty of sea- 
perch, or ‘‘cunners,” and we think there is 
more fun in catching them than in taking cod 
and haddock, pulling up twenty fathoms of 
line and a bucket of water with each fish. 
‘¢ Cunners ” are a very nice fish to eat, though 
there is no fun in skinning them, as it is neces- 
sary to doin dressing them. Paradoxically, 
it is necessary to take their jackets off when 
we dress them. 

Things are lively at the hotel in the evening. 
The piano in the parlor rattles as though it 
were struck by lightning, while electrified feet 
trip through the mazes of the merry dance. 
Johnnie and Emma — members of the same 
family — waltz till an old fogy cannot but 
wonder how they keep their centre of gravity. 
But there seems to be no gravity, — and of 
course no centre thereof, — for we greatly fear 
that the boys and girls of our party left theirs 
at home. We have games, too; we go to 
Jerusalem, Quebec, and Jericho, for aught we 
know; we scream with terror at the touch of 
the ‘‘dead hand,” and laugh madly when we 
see whereof it is composed. One game 
caused a vast deal of merriment, and we give 
it, so that our readers may use it on similar 
occasions. 

A lady gave out ‘‘a good fat hen,” which 
all the circle were required to repeat; then 
‘**two ducks and a good fat hen; ” then ‘‘three 
squawking wild geese, two ducks, and a good 
fat hen,” the entire company repeating the 
whole each time, with all practicable rapidity. 
Each time a new number was added, which 
increased the strain on the memory. The 
whole legend, from the highest to the lowest, 
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is inserted: ‘‘ Twelve thousand dozen bottles 
Herr Somebody’s Schiedam .Schnapps, rec- 
ommended for the use of all hospitals and 
similar institutions throughout the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany; eleven 
thousand Ethiopian dancing-masters, sent to 
teach the Egyptian mummies to sing and 
dance at Hercules’ wedding; ten flat-bottomed 
ply-boats, sent to ply between Fort Pachilla 
and Madagascar; nine sympathetic, apathetic, 
categorical propositions; eight cages helio- 
gabalous sparrow-kites; seven hundred Mace- 
donian horsemen, drawn up in battle array; 
six pairs Don Alfonzo’s tweezers; five hun- 
dred Limerick oysters; four plump partridges ; 
three squawking wild geese; two. ducks, and 
a good fat hen.” 

The lady who “ deaconed” off the number 
wasfull of life-and animation, and repeated 
the classical sentences with the greatest rapid- 
ity, laughing in silvery notes at the blunders 
that were made. But perhaps the most en- 
joyable feature of our impromptu evening 
entertainment was the recitations of Mr. 
Baker, who is even greater in rendering a 
composition with his voice than with his pen. 
The ladies were delighted, and always begged 
for more. We all wept when he left, for, like 
somebody’s worm lozenges, ‘‘the children 
cried for him.” But we have filled our pages, 
and we see that another letter from the east- 
ward is an imperative necessity. 

OLIver OPTic. 





—— NEARLY all plants apparently sleep at 
night. They fold, close, or droop their foli- 
age, and prepare for rest. Some flowers sleep 
during the day, and are open at night. This 
daily rest, or sleep, is absolutely necessary to 
the health of the plant. Heat and light both 
appear to havea controlling influence upon 
the sleep and wakefulness of plants, some 
species requiring a very low temperature to 
expand their flowers; others require a high 
temperature. Some are so sensitive to light 
that they expand their flowers as soon as the 
sun’s rays illuminate the sky. White and red 
flowers appear to require a lower temperature 
to open their flowers than blue and yellow 
ones. 


— To keep cut flowers fresh as long as 
possible, cut the ends square off every morn- 
ing, and place them in fresh water. Some 
persons add a few drops of ammonia to the 
water to freshen flowers; others add a little 


salt. 
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THE MORNING STAR. 


A POPULAR ALSACIAN SONG, FROM THE GERMAN OF HEBEL. 























Moderato. 
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LIFE ON THE LAKE. 








THE STOLEN CHILD. 


From Sopaia May’s Story. 





